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| THE DOCTRINE .. 
OF INHERITANCE. 


™y IR RAY LANKESTER is an extremely able man ot 
science ; but he has allowed dogmatism to get the better 

of caution in his zeal to repel the idea that instincts, 

beliefs and superstitions may be transmitted from 

parent to child. His point is that they are not trans- 

mitted by heredity, but inherited from spoken and written 
records of the race. He says it is “ barely possible to imagine 
a mechanism by which the reproductive germ-cells could carry 
on from one generation to another the extremely complicated 
and precise structural conditions which are the material correla- 
tives of what we call ‘a definite belief’ or of what we call 
‘ specific knowledge.’ On the face of it this appears to be an 
austerely scientific and incontrovertible statement: but one 
tale holds good only until another is heard. Sir Francis 
Galton and Dr. C. Mercier have replied with a trenchant 
simplicity that must have surprised Sir Ray Lankester 
Sir Francis Galton specially seizes and shakes to ribbons 
the idea that definite belief and ‘‘ what we call specific know- 
ledge '’ cannot be transmitted organically from one generation 
to another. Here are some examples of the way in which it 
is done. The hen-reared duckling shows a definite and specific 
belief that water is for swimming in, although the hen would 
try to warn it away; the menagerie monkey will. show terror 
at the sight of a snake ; the chicken brought out in an incubator 
will be frightened at the cry of a hawk; the neuter females of 
a hive will slaughter their brother males, acting on a specific 
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and definite impulse. Sir Ray Lankester, again, has confused 
simple speech with elaborate human speech. In its elemen 
tary sounds, expressive of appetite, love, alarm and so on, 
it is certainly transmitted, and the language of a Homer 
or a Shakespeare is only an elaboration of these simple cries. 
Dr. Mercier makes a reply which is almost as destructive ; 
but it is interesting because he adduces tresh examples. The 
new-born foal demonstrates by walking and running within a 
short time of birth that it has an idea of space relations, and 
when it runs to its mother it demonstrates a belief that by doing 
so it can obtain protection. Dr. Mercier talks of the inborn 
repugnance that many people and many animals have for 
snakes. He might have given a specific example in the sheep 
of this country. 

Carlyle used to laugh immoderately at a flock of 
sheep going along the road, when, if one happened to jump 
over an upheld stick, the others following would jump at the same 
place, although the obstacle over which the first leaped was 
removed. Carlyle considered the silly sheep very emblematic of a 
crowd of people. He did not know that the sheep acted on a 
very definite impulse. It has been demonstrated by placing a 
coil of rope in front of a flock that they will do the same thing, 
and there is no doubt that the action is the result of an inherited 
fear of snakes, which they jump over to escape. A still more 
striking example is familiar to every sportsman, or rather used 
to be, because changes have recently occurred. We refer, of 
course, to the inherited action of the pointer dog. A good pointer 
not only begins to point very early, but has been known in many 
cases to point without instruction, thus showing what the result 
is of the training of generations. Another example is familiar 
to all those who have to do with the rearing of pheasants. At 
one time the domestic fowl must have been as wild as the 
pheasant. We cannot look upon that statement as other than 
incontrovertible. Therefore, it follows that any radical differ- 
ences in their habits must have been acquired by the chickens 
in captivity. Now, if a brood of chickens and a brood of hen- 
reared pheasants be closely observed, there is this difference : 
The chickens when alarmed run to the parental hen and take 
shelter under her wings. The pheasants, even when they have 
been reared by a hen, when alarmed, scatter in the manner of 
wild birds, and try to hide themselves in the grass. All the 
young birds that we can think of do the same thing. Young 
peewits, for instance, on a stony field do not run together, but 
scatter and try to hide by crouching among the stones, which 
they so closely resemble. A brood of wild duck on the water 
will scatter promptly if their mother be alarmed. A brood of 
ducks in the farmyard will run to their mother. 

These seem to be instances of acquired characteristics 
being transmitted. Their bearing is two-fold. In the first 
place, they engender doubt as to a question that seems 
to encourage dogmatism in the students of science, and, 
in the second place, they go to show how possible it is that 
such definite ideas as beliefs in omens, visions and miracles 
may have been transmitted to the present generation of men by 
their distant ancestors. It would follow, of course, as a corollary 
that if a few generations were to accept the materialistic 
teaching of Sir Ray Lankester and his school, in their posterity 
the cells that carry the germ of these beliefs would be eliminated. 
Dr. Mercier very pertinently remarks that 11 acquired qualities 
cannot be transmitted, then transmission of any quality is im- 
possible. This would appear to be the simplest deduction from 
the theory of evolution. What are the inherent characteristics 
of protoplasm? Have all the faculties of man not been 
acquired ? It may be that the process is a long one, and that 
the intellectual and other qualities that in us are greater than 
they are in the brutes have been slowly and laboriously acquired ; 
but unless Sir Ray Lankester is prepared to deny the theory 
of evolution he is bound to admit that the characteristics of 
humanity have been wholly acquired. If this be so, it may well 
be that in “‘ the deepnesses of our being ’’ are many things that 
are not inherited as the records of the race are inherited, but 
have been transmitted by heredity. 


Our Portratt Illustration. 


UR frontispiece this week is reproduced from Mr. Frank 
( Dicksee’s portrait of Lady Inverclyde, which is now 
being exhibited at the Royal Academy. Lady Inverclyde is 
a daughter of the late Mr. Robert Nugent-Dunbar. Her 
marriage took place in 1891. 


*,* lt is particularly requested that no permissions to pholograph houses, 
gardens, or livestock on behalf of Country Lire be granted except when direct 
application is made from the offices of the paper. When such requests are received, 
the Editor would esteem the kindness of readers if they would forward the corre- 
spondence at once iv him. 
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ATRIOTIC Englishmen will be grateful to Mr. Theodor 
Rocsevelt for the high compliment be paid the 
Nation at the Mansion House, and more than gratelul 
for the frank and stratglhtlorward advice offered by 
the unconvent onal but thorough-going ex President 
of the United States. At the present time his sentence, “ O! 
all broken, reeds, sentimentality is the most broken reed 
on which righteousness can lean,”’ deserves to be inscribed in 
letters of gold. His words bore directly upon Egypt, but 
there are other portions of the King’s dominions beyond the 
seas where they are equally valid. But in Egypt particularly 
experience ought to have taught us the lesson that unflinching 
and just administration is of more real benefit to a governed 
nation than mouthing philanthropy. When Lord Cromer as 
Sir Evelyn Baring first set himself to the task which he accom- 
plished with such distinction, it was this same sentimentality that 
crippled and retarded him. Even about the bloodthirsty Mahdi 
and his unhappy subjects the same cant was uttered that we heat 
to-day. Such talk can produce no other result than misery, 
and the country is greatly indebted to Mr. Roosevelt tor 
having drawn attention to our weakness with courage and 
kindness 





Eloquent though unconscious testimony is paid to the rapid 
agricultural advance of Ireland by the projected visit of the 
essex farmers. A few vears ago Ireland was about the last 
place in the world to which anyone would have been taken to 
learn about farming; but the projected visit, which is to take 
place in July, promises to be most instructive, especially to 
those engaged in working small holdings. The intensive culti- 
vation of the North of Ireland is to be studied, and the potato- 
growing of the South; a day is to be given to the Loughgall 
truit district of three thousand acres, while co-operative creameries, 
bacon factories and poultry fattening stations will be inspected. 
Among the out-of-the-way industries by which the Irishman 
earns an honest penny are the cultivation of tobacco and hemp, 
bulb- farming, truit and vegetable drying and needlework. 
Even cider-making is receiving attention in what we might 
almost begin to call the Industrious Isle. The visit ought to 
be highly profitable, inasmuch as it will show the farmers of 
Essex how a country has been practically transformed by 
organisation and instruction. Irish produce, from being the 
least regarded, has now come to hold a very high place indeed 
in the markets of the world. 


The exhibition of works in wood, which opened at the 
Carpenters’ Hall on Thursday, and to which all will be welcomed 
during next week, should be visited. It is a sign of real progress 
in designing and technique. The constructional models of such 
large carpentry works as bridges and roofs are excellent. The 
lych-gates show a rather dull conservatism of conception, 
although the quiet lines and generous timbering of the example 
sent in by Mr. G. Jones are much to be commended. In joinery 
the best model is that of a great staircase based on the style of 
1700-20, sent in by Mr. H. H. Durham. It deserves the 
gold medal awarded it, although the balusters are rather tall 
for their diameter. To-day the examples of old work, which 
have been lent to set side by side with the new for the sake of 
comparison, weigh down the scale in favour of the past. But 
the gradual development of a surer taste, focussed by such 
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exhibitions as those of the Carpenters’ and Joiners’ Companies 
will make the balance even before long 


Gardens in the South of England have suffered rathet 
severely from the continued wet in the spring. In the North 
they have suffered even more heavily from the very low and 
very variable temperature of the winter. It is not quite easy 
for those who live in the Southern Counties to realise that in 
S<otland the thermometer went down to a level that is quite 
abnormal in these islands. We have recently heard of a garden 
near the Cheviots where the loss of tea roses was som thing 
like ninety per cent. of the whole. The hybrid perpetuals 
stood the cold very much more successfully. But even this 
immensely heavy loss of the “ teas”’ is scarcely surprising when 
we are furt! er told that the thermometer, at midnight, stood 
once at five degrees, and on another occasion actually at seven 
degrees, below zero. The change of temperature was hardly 
less remarkable. At the same hour of the night following that 
on which the lower of the above readings was taken the ther- 
mometer stood just about thirty-two degrees, and at the same 
time on the nigot following that again was at fifty degrees. A 
Dorothy Perkins in this garden, on a pergola, was cut right 
down to the ground, but is stated to be shooting again from 
the root. 


It is not o!ten tha! a country gentlenian and keen sportsman 
like the late Mr. Luttrell of Dunster Castle is found on the 
Liberal side in politics; but both he and many of his family 
have been of that persuas on, an] it is a son of the late Mr 
Luttrell who is the sitting Member of Parliament for the 
Tavistock Division. Mr. Luttrell took a great interest in 
county work and was Deputy-Lieutenant for Somersetshire 
He was a constant follower at one time of the Devon and 
Somerset Staghounds, and for some years hunted, at his own 
expense, the West Somerset Foxhound Dunster Castle is a 
beautiful place in the most picturesque district about Minehead 
It was illustrated and described in Country Lire for 
November 14th, 1903, and only last year there was published a 
full historical account of it by Sir H. C. Maxwell-Lyte, Deputy 
Keeper of the Records 


THE BUMBLE BEE. 
A bee may revel in the standing hay 
Bending the clover blooms unnumbered times 
Through the long ardour of the noon, may pay 
Her countless visits to the flowering lime 
But I consider the great Bumble Bee 
Ilas more luxurious knowledge of delight, 
Under the hoods of flowers, cumbrously, 
Drawing his warmth and velvet out of siglit. 
Look how he holds the blossoms he selects, 
Ile throbs and drowses at their starry eyes, 
He ponders, murmuring while he collects 
From biue campanulas, the honey prize 
He swings ou slender thresholds, and effects 
A lumbering entrance, with his golden thighs. 

PAMELA TENNANT 


Very great regret will be felt at the death of that promising 
young officer, Captain de la Poer Beresford. The only con 
solation is that it occurred owing to the bravery which is one 
of the characteristics of the family to which he belongs. An 
officer’s charger, ridden by a groom, had run away at Aldershot 
Captain Beresford, who was also on horseback, turned his anima! 
across the road to check it; but the terrified runaway dashed 
right into him, and he and his horse were rolled in a heap on 
the roadway. The groom escaped with injuries that are not 
likely to be fatal ; but Captain Beresford, after lingering for some 
time unconscious, died in the Cambridge Hospital on Monday 
night. Much sympathy will be felt with his father, Colonel 
de la Poer Beresford, who had the sad satisfaction of being present 
at the death of his gallant son, who died in an attempt to save 
a groom’s life. His was the stuff out of which the best English 
officers are formed. 


Professor Robert Koch, who died of heart disease at Baden 
Baden last Saturday, was one of the few physicians of our time 
whose reputation was world-wide. In the comparatively new 
science of bacteriology he was almost without a rival, and his 
name deserves to be always coupled with those of Pasteur and 
Lister. It was Pasteur who first put into definite shape the 
knowledge that many diseases are caused by bacteria, and it 
was Lord Lister who utilised this knowledge for the purpose of 
producing his antiseptic treatment. Perhaps the greatest 
achievement of Koch was his discovery of tuberculin. At the 
time it was generally believed that he had found an infallibi 
cure for consumption. Tuberculin did not fulfil all that was 
expected of it, but it has proved of very great use, both to animals 
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and human beings Among other investigations that he carried 
out were those into the tick fever of Texas, cattle rinderpest in 
south Africa, cholera in Egypt and the bubonic plague in India. 
One of the last enquiries he made was into the sleeping sickness. 
He found that the tsetse fly bred not only on lake shores, but 
along the whole length of the rivers, and came to the conclusion 
that it derived its sustenance chiefly from the crocodile, for 
which reason he recommended the destruction of crocodiles. 
These are but examples to show the activity crowded into a 
life of sixty-seven years Occasionally, no doubt, Professor 
Koch showed himself too sanguine and over-confident ; but it 
was probably this very defect that buoyed him up and urged 
him to persevere in what at times must have looked like very 
hopeless tasks. 


Harrow School is to be congratulated upon the appoint- 
ment of a worthy successor to Dr. Wood This is the Rev 
Lionel Ford, Head-Master of Repton School at Burton-on-Trent 
Mr. Ford is in the prime of life, and is a distinguished classical 
scholar. Before going to Repton he had an excellent experience 
as Assistant-Master at Eton. It is needless to tell our readers 
that Mr. Ford belongs to a family of cricketers and athletes. 
For many years his brother used to write on cricketing subjects 
lor our pages, and the pleasant connection only ceased with 
lis early and lamented death. Mr. Lionel Ford, therefore, comes 
to Harrow with a training and tradition that exactly fit him 
to take charge of the destinies of that excellent school. 


rhe present generation has not had that experience of dear 
food which was common to its predecessors. Cheapness, indeed, 
has been so prevalent that lavish and wasteful use has become 
too common. It looks, however, as though in the immediate 
future the old frugality will be enforced by bitter necessity 
In every direction the cost of provisions continues to rise. The 
enormous quantities of eggs that used to be imported into this 
country is at last beginning to decrease rapidly It has fallen 
thirty-six per cent. below what it was a few years ago. The 
reason given is that the standard of living has been greatly 
increased in other countries, and thus many who were exporters 
have now become consumers. In regard to meat, a notice has 
been issued by the National Federation of Meat Traders’ Associa 
tions in which they say that the increased price of all descrip 
tions of meat, both British and imported, to the retailer will 
compel him in his turn to put up the prices all round to the 
consumer. It is added, There are no indications that meat 
will be cheaper for some time to come.” Unless the present 
harvest should prove to be exceptionally bountiful, it is very 
evident that the cost of living will have greatly increased before 
autumn comes 


At Bungalow Town, which, as everybody knows, stretches 
practically all the way from Lancing to Old Shoreham, an im- 
portant question of law has been raised which we should like 
to see discussed by some of our legal correspondents. It arose 
out of the sale by the lord of the manor of the manorial rights 
to a speculative building company, which proceeded to develop 
the property in the way to which we are all accustomed. In 
the course of its operations it closed certain parts of the fore- 
hore, and the public have resented this so much that there has 
been danger of a riot occurring. It would be interesting for 
the lawvers to determine and define exactly what are the rights 
of those who acquire a bungalow We have never bought one, 
but on notices and advertisements have noticed that the word 
“ freehold " is used. It is even claimed by some of the owners 
that this freehold extends to the edge of the water at low tide, 
and it would be extremely interesting to know what justifica- 
tion there is for the claim. Most of us wish well to the bungalow 
people, whether they are tenants or owners. The curious little 
residences afford a welcome change from the formality and 
closeness of town to the fresh sea air and the gipsydom of the 
shore ; but, at the same time, it would not be pleasant to see 
the rights of the public alienated or destroyed because a number 
ol people have chosen to make a number of wooden erections 
on the seaside. 


It would almost appear as though the promoters of the 
Pure Food Exhibition had set themselves deliberately to make 
the blood of their visitors curdle. In Class 44 and Class 45 of 
their exhibits they profess to show “a curious display of food 
deceptions and atrocities,” which consist of “ colours and 
chemicals used in the preparation and faking of food.” This 
couched the grocers on a point of honour, and they engaged 
Mr. Otto Hehner, a past president of the Society of Analysts 
and public analyst for two counties and two boroughs, to make 
a report on the exhibition. The result is, if we may coin a word, 
to uncurdle the blood of the consumer. Mr. Hehner says that 
many of the adulterations mentioned in the catalogue do not 
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occur. No analysis has been made of the pots of jam in order 
to prove that turnips, carrots and sawdust have been utilised 
to give body and colour. No one has proved that in loaves of 
bread sulphate of copper and sulphate of zinc are employed, 
that ground roast liver is sold as coffee or soap as margarine, 
that red lead or arsenate of copper are used as colouring matters. 
There always has been a certain amount of adulteration in food 
but the vast majority of grocers and respectabie shop-keepers 
generally do their utmost to give their customers goods which 
answer truly to their description. 


rrespassing by aeroplane was looked upon at first as 
an opening for the fanciful speculation in_ which legal and 
other theorists might exercise their wit and ingenuity. Few 
people realised that a time might come when safety and privacy 
might be endangered by intruding airmen. Closer consideration 
shows that the subject is important and practical. An aero- 
plane under easily imagined circumstances may become either a 
nuisance or a positive danger. The latter alternative is possible 
not only in war, but in peace. M. Perowne, the chairman of 
the Committee of International Aviation, has enumerated hall- 
a-dozen grave aspects in which this subject ought to be thought 
out and defined. There is, first, the public aerial law, which 
would involve a consideration of the legal aspect of the atmo- 
sphere; there are the private, commercial, administrative, 
fiscal and penal aerial laws, all needing careful definition. The 
aeroplane is evidently going to provide work for the jurists. 
While there is time it would certainly be well to define the 
respective rights of the private citizen and the flying-man 


THE FIRST WILD ROSE. 
“They must be resting now,” said I, 
The Fairy Folk who hurried by 
So nimbly in the hours of spring. 
These are their days of banqueting, 
For see their treasures all set out, 

And jewels scattered round about, 
There's not another thing to do; 
Their flaskets filled with honey dew 
They must have emptied here, for sweet 
The clover blossoms at my feet, 
Their work is done, 

Ah me! Ah me! 
A breeze came sighing suddenly 
I heard a sound, or did I dream? 
The buttercups beside the stream 
Swayed lightly,—did the daisies stir, 
And show faint gleams of gossamer ? 
Or was it dew ?—and then I heard 
A name, a softly whispered word, 
A rustle as of little wings, 
And sweet mysterious murmurings— 
“The lime has come! With song and shout 
Well take our dearest treasure oul!” 
Hist! they are gone. A humble bee 
Drifts down the meadow drowsily, 
But in the hedge beside the way, 
Between the hazel and the may, 
There dangled high that summer noon, 
The first, the dearest rose of June. 

FAY INCHFAWN. 


Great interest attaches to the scheme inaugurated, with 
the consent of the Earl of Verulam, the owner of the site, by the 
Society of Antiquaries for the excavation and exploration of the 
foundations of the Romano-British city of Veru'am, which, as 
manv of our readers know, occupied the slope of the valley of 
the Ver opposite to the one on which the more modern city of 
St. Albans now stands. The scheme has much to recommend 
it on many grounds. In the first place, with the exception of a 
small corner included in the parish of St. Michael’s, the site o! 
Verulam, or Verulamium, occupying some two hundred acres, has 
never been built upon since the withdrawal of the Roman army 
of occupation from Britain in the year A.p. 410. In this respect 
it appears to be unique among the Romano-British cities of 
the country, and therefore ought to be far ahead of towns 
like Silchester in regard to the state of the foundations of the 
buildings. 


From excavations which have been undertaken on previous 
occasions, it is already ascertained that the theatre, forum and 
adjacent buildings were on a scale of size and magnificence 
elsewhere unequalled in this country ; so that from this point of 
view great things are expected from the scheme. But this is 
by no means all, for the fact that the proto-martyr Alban lived 
in Verulam, where his shrine is stated to have be«n in existence 
a few years after the departure of the Roman legions, suggests 
that Christianity may have been established in the city 
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THE EXPEDITION OF THE BRITISH ORNITHO- 
LOGISTS’ UNION TO THE SNOW MOUNTAINS 
OF NEW GUINEA 


IV.—-THE DISCOVERY 


] HEN last we heard of the expedition, a great base 
camp, with barracks for the |avanese soldiers, 
store-houses, hospital, and acres of cultivated 
kitchen gardens, had been established opposite 
the village of \Wakatimi, about twelve miles from 

the mouth of the Mimika River. Owing to the unforeseen 
difficulties connected with the transport, the progress of the 
expedition has been considerably delayed, and at the end of 
March, when the latest information was received, the highest point 
attained on the Snow Mountains was at an elevation of about two 
thousand feet. Though this result may at first sight appear some- 
what disappointing after nearly three months of hard work on 
the part of the various members, it must be remembered that they 
landed in a totally unknown country and that it was therefore 
buite impossible to tell beforehand what difficulties might be met 
with; but we may here state 
at once that it is now con- 
fidently expected that the worst 
have been overcome. Witha 
steam-launch at work on the 
river to move up all stores 
from the base camp to the 
camp at the foot of the moun- 
tains, and with a staff of good 
coohes which have now been 
secured, thanks to the efforts 
of Mr. Goodfellow, the forward 
movement should proceed 
without further check. 

With an extremely lofty 
range of mountains, rising to 
an altitude of nearly eighteer. 
thousand feet and distant only 
sixty miles from the coast, Mr. 
Goodfellow had expected to 
find that, as in other parts of 
New Guinea which he had 
previously visited, the high- 
lands commenced near the coast 
and could be quickly reached, 
and that a suitable camping- 
vround would be found within 
a few days’ march. For 
this reason, the Amboinese 
coolies had been engaged for 
six weeks only, as it was 
intended to retain only some 
thirty of the best as permanent 
carriers once the base camp 
had been established. They 
proved an unsatisfactory lot 
of men, and all were eventually 
sent back to Amboina, their 
places being filled by forty- 
eight picked Isoutonese which 
Mr. Goodfellow recruited in 
the Island of Banda. The 
south-western coast of New 
Guinea proves to be very 
different from what had been expected. Some filty miles of 
perfectly flat country, covered: with dense jungle and utterly 
impassable on account of the swamps, extends right up to the 
foot of the range, which then rises abruptly, clad in a_ solid 
growth of trees and tangled creepers as far as the eye can reach. 

As over-land travel proved to be out of the question, it was 
necessary to explore the Mimika River and ascertain to what 
extent it could be utilised as a high road to the Snow Mountains. 
Neither launch nor boats being then available, a fleet of native 
canoes was obtained and provisioned, and in these Mr. Good- 
fellow, Captain Rawling and Mr. Shortridge started from the 
camp at \Wakatimi on January 16th. They were accom- 
panied by part of the Amboinese coolies and a_ number 
of Papuans, who were with infinite trouble induced 
to join them. These latter, though they can manage 
the canoes magnificently, proved extremely troublesome 
companions. They could not bear to be parted from their 
families, even for a single night, yet would not bring them with 
them ; they begged all day to be allowed to turn back, and made 
the nights hideous by their wailings and lamentations. On 
the fifth night (January 2oth) they stole a canoe and deserted. 


than the Pigmie 





The average height of these people being about 4ft, 10in., thev are a somewhat larger race 
of Dutch New Guinea, 


OF A PIGMY RACE, 


The party were then dependent on their own coolies, who, 
however, managed the canoes verv skilfully, though the rive: 
was becoming more and more difficult to navigate, owing partly 
to its shallowness in places, but chiefly to fallen trees, which all 
but choked the channel. 

The day after the Wakatimi deserted, the first up-river 
natives were met with. The meeting appears to have been a most 
remarkable one. As the canoes slowly advanced up-stream, 
some wild-looking naked men were observed waiting for them 
on a mud-bank. When the party drew near, the natives threw 
themselves on the ground, rolling and wallowing in the black 
slime and plastering it over their heads and faces, till 
every part of their bodies was covered. More degraded- 
looking objects it would be impossible to conceive, and, 
while this repulsive exhibition was going on, some Greater 
Birds of Paradise (Paradisea 
apoda) were feeding and calling 
in the trees just over their 
heads. The contrast between 
the two must indeed have been 
remarkable—on the one hand, 
man, as he is in that part of 
New Guinea, and, on the other, 
the lower animals, as repre- 
sented by these beautiful and 
highly-developed birds. 

The natives proved most 
friendly and assisted the canoes 
to reach their villages at Tou 
poué, which is within five miles 
of the mountains. It appears 
that they are not on triendly 
terms with the Wakatimi, 
which may possibly account fot 
the anxiety of the latter to turn 
back and for their final dese 
tion. As the Mimika is not 
navigable above Toupoué, Mr. 
Goodfellow spent a fortnight 
there, establishing a camp and 
building large permanent store 
houses. 

Subsequently, on Feb 
ruary 16th, some of the party 
camped a mile and a-halt 
nearer the mountains, and o1 
March 4th the Papuans were 
persuaded to move the tents 
three miles further up the river. 
rhe Gurkhas, who have proved 
themselves invaluable at what- 
ever work they are put to, 
have cut an excellent road for 
some miles up the mountains, 
and by this means Mr. Wol- 


NEGRITO (SEMANG) MAN & WOMAN, FROM NORTHERN PERAK laston and Captain Rawling 


succeeded in climbing to a 
considerable altitude. It was 
during this ascent that a very 
important discovery was made which should prove of 
remarkable interest to all naturalists and to anthropologists 
in particular. On an elevation of about two thousand feet they 
came across a tribe of pigmy people, of whom the tallest 
stood four feet six inches, the average height being four teet 
three inches. Though at present no turther details have been 
received, except that they were extremely wild, there can be little 
doubt that they belong to that distinct division o! the human race 
known as the Negritos. The occurrence of Negritos in the 
Papuan sub-region has in the past been a subject of much 
discussion, and the view that they did not occur there has of late 
years been widely accepted by anthropologists. De Quatrefages, 
followed by Flower, always maintained that they did occur 
in various" parts of New Guinea; but Dr. A. B. Meyer 
showed that this statement was entirely unsupported by 
any evidence. The present discovery is, therefore, somewhat 
of a bombshell, and will account for the presence of various 
anomalous races in the remoter parts ot the Lesser Sunda Islands. 
Hitherto these people have only been certainly known to inhalhit 
three widely separated areas, viz., the Andaman Islands in the Bay 
of Bengal, the northern portion of the Malay Peninsula, where they 
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ire known as Semangs, and certain areas in the Philippine Islands, 


n particularthe northern Island of Luzon. In all these districts the 


aracteristics of this race are astonishingly uniform, practically no 
adult over five feet in height being met with, while the women 
rarely exceed four feet. The main features of this marked 
tvpe of the human race, apart from their small size, are the 
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house, which is always placed on the ground, and is merely a 
“lean-to” or wind screen, very different from the Papuan huts, 
which are always raised on piles and frequently communal. 

For the photographs of Malayan Negritos we are indebted 
to Mr. H. C. Robinson, who has kindly lent them to illustrate 
the present article. Further details of this very interesting 
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very dark colour of their skin (approaching, as one observer 
has remarked, the colour of a  newly-black-leaded stove), 
the extremely broad nose, the breadth being about 
equal to the height, and the frizzly hair, which grows 
in isolated “pepper-corn” tufts all over the scalp. They 
are in no sense dwarfs, but convey rather the impression of 
small but otherwise well-developed men. Slight differences 
exist as regards the proportions of the limbs as compared with 
Europeans, the arms being relatively longer; but this feature 1s 
not nearly so marked as in the case of the Central African pigmies. 
Our knowledge of this curious people shows that in habit they are 
nomadic, nowhere tilling the ground, but depending for their 
living entirely on their skill in hunting and fishing. Their chief 
weapon is the bow, their arrows being generally poisoned either 
with the famous “upas” or some other similar vegetable 
poison, in some cases a species of strychnine. They also make 
use of the spear and an ingenious form of “spring gun,” which 
is common to numerous other forest tribes. This is formed by 
setting a flattened bamboo spear attached to a bent sapling, 
fastened to a trigger in such a way that it is released by the 
passer-by stumbling against an invisible string stretched across 
a game track. These spears are really set for game, and 
to the initiated they are obvious enough, as their presence 
is always indicated by certain well-known signs, such as a broken- 
off twig placed in a cleft stick. In time of war these signs are 
removed, an action equivalent to the moving of buoys in a mined 
channel. These hardened bamboo spears inflict serious wounds, 
as they are launched with considerable force. 

The mental qualities of the Negritos are extremely unde- 
veloped, none of them being able to express a higher numerical 
idea than three; but all observers who have met them unite in 
saying that they are a merry little people, with great ideas of 
hospitality once their confidence has been gained and provided 
they have not previously been ill-treated. They are not 
cannibals and are generally monogamous. 

No one who has once seen a Negrito can fail to recognise 
his characteristics, which are extremely marked ; for, besides the 
features already noted, his cranial characters are unmistakable 
as compared with those of the Melanesian, the one being round- 
headed (brachycephalic), while the other is long-headed (dolicho- 

ephalic). Another marked difference is seen in their type of 


FROM NORTHERN PERAK. 
discovery will be eagerly awaited; but the announcement 
now made is sufficient to show what great additions to ow 


knowledge are likely to result from the work of this important 
expedition. W. R. Ocitvir-GRantT. 


AGRICULTURAL NOTES 


“ LEATHER JACKETs.” 


»RIOUS injury is being done to the oat crop this year in some districts 

in the North Country by “leather jackets.” These destructive pests 
are the larva of the crane-fly, familiarly known as “ daddy-long-legs.” 
Ihe eggs are laid in pastures in the late summer, and hatch quickly 
The larva lives in the soil during the winter, and eats the roots and 
shoots of such plants as it can find. In the case of lea fields which 
are sown with oats in spring the leather jackets find in the growing corn a meal 
quite to their liking, and they eat through the shoots in wholesale fashion. 
Considerable areas of land have been altogether denuded of the crop they were 
intended to carry. Unfortunately little or nothing can be done at this stag« 
to destroy the pest itself; the most that may be attempted is to help on the 
crop by stimulating top-dressings, and for this purpose there is perhaps nothing 
better, on the whole, than nitrate of soda or nitrate of lime ; soot is useful, but 
it is difficult to obtain. Some authorities say that heavy rolling across the line- 
of corn is helpful, by making the soil more difficult for the grub to force its way 
through ; others assert that this process is quite useless. Some recommend a 
dressing of salt, others aver that it is money thrown away to use it. Those 
having lands infested with the grub are therefore uncertain what to do, but 
most of them are trying top-dressings of one kind or another. Almost the only 
consolation left to sufferers, and it is not very satisfying, is that the activities 
of the pest will soon cease, for in June the grubs enter the pupa stage, during whic! 
they are harmless, and then emerge as flies. 


Tue Last Few Acres or Roots. 


On large mixed farms there is often a considerable breadth of swedes Icit 
unfinished after May Day, and these are sometimes hurried over or partly 
carted off to get in the last of the barley or oats. Yet this remainder of the 
winter keep is frequently valuable between the seasons, when keep is short, as 
it holds the sheep while other crops are growing. Very late barley and oats, though 
sometimes a fairly bulky crop, have rarely much quality; and there is an alterna- 
tive plan for dealing with this late turnip land which has more than one recom- 
mendation. Of course, it cannot be adopted for just a small patch in the middle 
of a large field; but supposing a moderate breadth of six or ten acres is left, the 
following departure from the usual custom might be tried: Omitting the whit 
straw crop altogether, the roots can be used economically right into June if 
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desired. Then sow the land with rape, to be fed in the autumn and followed 
by wheat. The land, after this double folding by sheep, will be in high con- 
dition, and will after the wheat bear a good crop of stubble barley, which is 
generally of the best malting quality. 


A VETERAN AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


Very few of our agricultural societies can boast of a hundred years of 
existence, and the centenary of that of Oxfordshire was a notable event. It was 
unfortunately overclouded by the great national loss, and so was shorn of every- 
thing in the way of festivity or rejoicing, otherwise the farmers of Oxfordshire 
would have had a gay time in the ancient University city. It is a pity that the 
art of photography was not earlier discovered. Some faithful pictures of the 
society’s first meetings would help us to realise the progress that agriculture 
has made since 1810. That was more than a quarter of a century before the 
birth of the “* Royal,” which held its first meeting at Oxford in 1837. We are 
taken back to the days of the brothers Colling, the Ketton sale of 1810, when 
Comet fetched one thousand guineas, the ** Durham Ox,” whose portrait still 
adorns many an old farmhouse, and the ‘‘ White-Heifer-that-Travelled,” that 
wonderful beast which was sent on wheels all over the country as a sort of peep- 
show! What a contrast do the present times exhibit, now that every district 
has its local show and pedigree stock-breeding has been carried to well-nigh 
perfection. The Oxfordshire Society, from feeble beginnings, has now attained 
to the first rank, and no county in England has a better show. 


LATENT HEREDITARY INFLUENCE IN CATTLI 
Having occasion to make a close study of the subject, I have reason to con- 
sider the movement started in recent years for developing (or, I should perhaps 
say, restoring) the milking capacity of the shorthorn one of the most important 
in modern agriculture. In the early days, before the breed was “ improved” for the 
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showyard and took on a distinctive beef type, pedigree shorthorns were splendid 
milkers, but they afterwards lost that valuable propensity to such an extent 
that no practical farmer who knew his business would use a pedigree bull. There 
remained the old Yorkshire non-pedigree shorthorns, which had not been 
‘improved ” out of their milk-yielding powers, and those who wished to keep 
up their flow went to them for their bulls Responding to the growing demand 
for milk and the want of dairy-farmers for reliable sires, a new school of pedigree 
breeders has recently sprung up, with the object of re-establishing milking 
strains. I am in close touch with several of these breeders, and they find that 
the task they have undertaken is by no means an easy one. They say that the 
process must be a work of time, owing largely to that mysterious law of heredity 
which keeps cropping up and causing disappointment. One of these gentlemen 
lays great stress on the prepotency of some sires, a cross of which two or thre« 
generations back ruined the milk yield of their progeny, and still keep thei: 
mark on descendants, though their immediate dams and grandams may have 
been of fine milking strains. There are, of course, two sides to this question of 
latent proclivities, for the influence of one good cross will be as strong and 
lasting as that of a bad one. The study of heredity, and what is called 
atavism, is making great strides among scientists, but their discoveries 
are as yet beyond the reach of the practical breeder, who has to deal 
with accomplished facts. His difficulties have been increased during the 
last twenty years by the introduction of the Scotch blood into so many 
of the first-class herds. This element has been extremely valuable in a 
way, but in quite another way from that of the breeder for milk The 
Scotch shorthorns are grand for beef, and may be said to have saved the 
closely bred Bates tribes from extinction, but their most ardent advocates 
never claim for them any merit as dairy cattle. Cultivators of the dairy 
shorthorn have to study pedigrees as carefully as did the line breeders, and with 
a far more practical purpose A. 3. & 


HAWTHORN BLOSSOM. 


N a British landscape there is at its due season a 
dominating flower, which, while it lasts in bloom, 
seems to overshadow everything else. It varies, of 
course, with the district. Long after the yellow 
broom 

has ceased: to 
reign onthe Surrey 
commons it only 
begins to light up 
the bleak North- 
umbrian moors, 
the Whinny Muirs 
of balladry. For 
the whin “that 
pricks thee to the 
bare bane”’ grows 
side by side with 
the statelier 
broom. On a 
landscape of damp 
meadows the 
cuckoo - pint holds 
sway for weeks, de- 
spite the delicacy 
of its colour. Else- 
where the butter- 
cups show the real 
“field of the cloth 
of gold”’ which no 
monarch could 
copy or emulate 
The daisy’s silver 
has its day, when 
the pastures are 
whitened as with 
wreaths of snow 
In a little while 
the wild rose will 
be king of the 
hedgerow ; just 
now the hawthorn 
holds sway. It is 
fortunate in its 
period of bloom. 
In my mind it ts 
associated with 
the orange-tip 
butterfly, which 
enjoys its few 
weeks of life in 
that delightful 
period before 
summer days have 
become scorching 
hot and the cold- 
ness of early 
spring has gone 





IN FULL 


away ; itself like some fair-winged flower, it flutters by the tall 
hedgerows and over white nettles and other weeds. As the 
poet says of it, “‘ Thine is the hour when thrushes sing.’” When 
cardamine makes its appearance, then does the hawthorn come 
out in its beauty 
But its appear- 
ance varies much. 
There is a lane in 
Buckinghamshire 

it leads out of 
Amersham and 
goes on to Ayles- 
bury—that for a 
long distance is 
edged on either 
hand by a row of 
great unpruned 
hawthorns, whose 
huge branches, 
seen from a dis 
tance what time 
the Mayisout, look 
like the white sails 
of an enormous 
fleet of ships. The 
air on the road is 
fragrant with their 
odour, which is as 
sweet as that of 
the bean blossom. 
That is hawthorn 
under its most 
gorgeous condi 
tions. It seldom 
has the oppor 
tunity to develop 
on the side of 
the road, at any 
rate in the North 
Country. rhere 
the hawthorn 
hedge, as a rule, 
isclippedas closely 
as the yew hedge 
in a Tudor garden. 
The idea of the 
farmer is to have 
his hedgerow so 
thick that a dog 
cannot make its 
way through 
bet ween the stems, 
and a hare can 
run along{the top 
as though it were 
a wall. He secures 
this object as far 
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1s can be by careful pruning and keeping the roots free from 
weeds. All nettles, couch grass and plants of that description 
re removed, as far as possible, early in the spring, and several 
times again in the course of the season, while clipping ts done at 
least once and often twice yearly Ihe Northern farmer abhors 
those most picturesque fences which are common in the 
Southern Counties of England, where a mass of creepers, roses, 
briars and other wild plants combine to make an impervious 
mound of green, It serves the purpose of stopping the egress and 
ingress of animals, but then it becomes a sanctuary for all sorts 
of vermin: and, besides, the more frugal Northerner considers 
that too much is taken out of the land by the miscellaneous 
plants that grow in the hedgerow. However, the point is that 
in the North these close-clipped hedgerows show only a tiny 
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BETWEEN ROWS OF HAWTHORN. 


spray of flower here and there, and the passer-by might easily 
go without noticing them. On the other hand, it used to be 
a pleasant fashion, when the times were easier and no attempt 
was made to crowd so much into an hour as is done to-day, 
tor there to be left at intervals along the neat hedgerow one 
hawthorn that was either allowed to develop at its own swéet 
will, or only pruned so far as to give it form and symmetry. 
Chis fortunate tree among a multitude of bushes is covered 
with bloom at the coming of the merry month, “O June that 
we desire so... When we come to the hilly country, too. the 
farmer becomes picturesque without any intention of doing so. 
He leaves his hawthorn hedges to grow as high as they like, not 
indeed for the purpose of enjoying the fragrance of the May, but 
for the more prosaic reason that in such a condition they 
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afford wel.ome shelter to his flocks of sheep and other live- 
stock that graze on the upland meadows. Here is witnessed 
annually a fine display of the white hawthorn flowers. They 
sometimes come in such profusion that when the petals 
begin to wither and fall the ground for many yards in 
their neighbourhood is as white as it would be after a 
shower of snow. Old farmers, too, seem to have had a great 
fancy for leaving a_ solitary tree in a field, which stands as 
if to mark the centre. Often it was an oak or an elm, but 
sometimes it was a hawthorn, and this at the flowering-time 
is a beautiful white object standing like an island = sur- 
rounded by a field of green corn. In the places we have 
mentioned, the hawthorn at the best is only permitted to 
flower: but away in the hills everything of that kind is left 
: to Nature’s own sweet will. 
a) The trout-fisher in those parts 
learns to be very fond of the 
hawthorn, because just at the 
season when the stream is at its 
best and yielding the baskets 
for which he longs, the glades 
and declivities of the hill are 
whitened and _ beautified by 
the flowers of this hardy tree. 
A full month after it has 
done blooming in Southern 
England we have found it at 
its best in a wild highland 
glen. It seems then to be 
especially beautiful because of 
the sense of purity and fresh- 
ness that pervades such dis- 
tricts in spring. Later on in 
the year they are thronged 
by tourists and visitors, who 
seem to take away from the 
feeling of freshness that 
Nature is always anxious to 
give. But in the late spring 
and early summer months the 
tripper avoids regions which 
are visited at that season by 
chill winds and chillier showers 
of rain. 

It is not so much the 
individual flower as the general 
impression to which memory 
looks back so _ pleasantly. 
When the hawthorn is out not 
only are many other flowers 
in blossom also, but life is at 
the flood, for we are at the 
sweet of the year, when all 
Nature is increasing and 
multiplying. The nightingales 
that will soon be silent. still 
make the thicket echo with 
their song. The cuckoo still 
continues his shout, although 
June is proverbially the month 
in which he changes tune, and 
when its days are numbered he 
too will grow silent. The less 
musical, but no less picturesque, 
young rooks have now left the 
rookery, and with black wings 
always eagerly fluttering for 
food, they follow their parents 
down the field. Frail, half- 
fledged birds, thrushes and 
blackbirds, chaffinches and 
yellow-hammers, are hardly 
able to balance themselves on 
the twigs and sprays where they wait for their parents and 
guardians to feed them. The melody of early spring is giving 
way to the chirping of babyhood. 

On the meadows and often, alas, in the sprouting green 
corn, the young rabbits, at a time of life when they are 
prettiest, sit on their hind légs and raise their heads into 
the air in vigilant alarm at your neighbourhood. The 
lucky observer may chance to see young foxes at the 
covert-side playing with the freedom and happiness of kittens, 
and that miniature fox, the weasel, has now also produced its 
young, which are as frolicsome as their bigger woodland com- 
panions. All these, with the growing crops and wayside flowers, 
combine to form that delightful picture of which the hawthorn 
is only a part, although to the English mind the part it 
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plays among flowers is comparable to that held by the lark 
among birds. 

At the time of writing, the hawthorn is at its prime. From 
the railway train one sees its white tracts on the hedgerows 
In the evening it scents the dewy lane. About the fields it 
shows here and there. Everywhere the scent distilled from its 
blossoms makes the air fragrant. Only alter a shower comes into 
the odour something that is slightly sickening, as decay is already 
beginning. It shows that in the pageant of summer it has nearly 
passed and soon must give way to the wild rose, on whose trailing 
boughs the buds are already beginning to form. The wild rose, 
too, enjoys but a brief though beautiful life. When it is past, 
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the landscape is no longer “ prankt with spring,’’ but has 
reached the height of brown summer. Meanwhile, on hawthorn 
and briar alike the fruit is in preparation that in the winter will 
provide for the dark hedgerow over a ruddy glow of haws the 
other spots of bright scarlet. 

Our pictures are very representative. They show us the 
lawthorn as it appears on the well-cultrvated farm, as it borders 
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the highway and as it grows when left solely to Nature’s care. 
Some other day we hope to show pictures of the exquisite and 
fragile wild rose 

It is curious that the poets who have lavished so much 
attention on the daisy, the primrose, the wild rose and the 
celandine should have had so little to say about the hawthorn 
A chance reference here and there is all that they accord it, as 
when Sir Walter Scott referring to Twizel Glen, describes it 
as a place where “ nowe the hawthorn blooms so lavishly.” 
But if we take the most celebrated descriptions of the late 
spring and early summer we find very little direct mention of 
the hawthorn, though, no doubt, Milton meant it when he 
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addressed the nightingale ‘‘ that on yon bloomy spray warblest at 
eve.”” Wordsworth in his beautiful poem ‘ To the Green Linnet,” 
refers to the blossom of the fruit trees, but not a word of the 
hawthorn. In spite of all that, however, the poets have known 
how to inspire us with the feeling that they were conscious ol 
the presence of the hawthorn even though they do not mention 
it by name. Vv. 
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HOLLER OF 
HIMMELREICH. 
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SNOWSTORM was 

raging in Upper 
é Bavaria. At pale 
dusk of day, amidst whirls of 
snowflakes and roaring blasts 
of wind, the train ran into the highland station of St. Georg. 
Being a holiday, more people than usual got out of it—a few 
soldiers in light blue uniform, on furlough, a few peasants, 
then, last of all, a man who, gloomy and lonely, walked along 
the platform. A murmur followed him: “ Jesse Holler!” and 
a young stripling, pipe in mouth, asked, scornfully, “* Have you 
been let out for the holidays ? ”’ 

The man did not reply, but turned towards the village, 
passing the school, from whence rang out the clear voices of 
children, and walked along by the Priest’s house. The worthy 
Priest was accompanying one of his colleagues, who had been 
visiting him, to the sledge, which stood at the door, and nodded 
very gravely to Holler, who, from the other side of the way, 
shyly took his hat off. The snowflakes were falling on to the 
tonsure of the bare-headed Priest, who said to his friend, “ It’s 
a pity—that was such a steady fellow! But, as often happens 
to the peasants here, the younger sons’ portions devour the 
capital of the eldest, who never again can get free of debt. Holler 
has had hard times during these five years since he came into 
possession of his little property up in Himmelreich.” 

“In that deserted Himmelreich! Surely it was burnt out 
this spring ?”’ 

“Just so—on that evening of the Perpetual Adoration, 
when everyone was down here in church, and, according to 
custom, one man alone remained behind to watch over the 
empty farm premises. That man was Holler. When we came 
out of church the whole sky was red with the light of fire.” 

“And has he confessed to it ?”’ 

“He denies it absolutely. I visited him last week at the 
House of Detention in our market town. He has been there 
since last May, and protests his innocence. There was no 
direct evidence against him, so they have given him his freedom 
before the holidays. The worst is, however, that not only 
Hiller’s own place was burnt out, which he had fully insured 
just beforehand, but the wind carried the fire to the roofs of 
all the other homesteads. This summer the poor people up 
there were in the greatest poverty. I fear Holler won't have 
a pleasant time amongst them. Well—God bless you!” 

Holler meantime walked up the steep mountain path to 
the homesteads in Himmelreich. He was feeling very lonely. 
All at once old Gilger stood in the road in the act of stealing a 
bundle of firewood from the fir plantations. When he saw 
Hiller he spat out contemptuously and turned his back to him. 
Somewhat later a heavily-laden sledge of pine-needles shot past, 
and the wood-cutter, who sat in front between the horns steering 
with his boot-heels, recognised Hdller, and, his eyes sparkling 
with rage, cried to him, “ Be off, you Incendiary!” and rushed 
on again. A quarter of an hour later, in the curve of the path, 
he suddenly came upon a man, who was so frightened at this 
abrupt meeting that he started back with staring eyes, and 
at last said in a low voice, “‘ Jesse—is it you ?’ 

“Yes. No need to look like that! I am doing you no 


harm!” 
“Are you going home ? ” 
ae Yes.”’ 


“ As soon as you come to us you will be struck down dead ! 

Héller smiled, darkly. He was a wiry, muscular man, 
near thirty, with very weather-beaten face, notwithstanding 
his long detention 

‘‘ Mind your own business, Kalterer!”’ said he—this was 
not the owner of the Kalterer farm, but his younger unmarried 
brother, who lived there as a helper, and was quarrelsome and 






I 
fear nothing! Some day God will 
bring to light who the real incen 
diary was!”’ 

“It was you!” 


mischievous. ‘“ [| am innocent ! 


Kalterer cried 

out, in sudden rage. He was already ten steps off. Supporting 
himself by his Alpine pole, he slid sideways down the snowy 
steep between the bare trees in order to go and fetch the 
children of Himmelreich from = school and accompany them 
home. rhis was customary in the highland villages when 
there was a snowstorm, for otherwise they could not find 
their way. 

Holler bit his lips, and waded on through the snow for a 
good hour and a-half. At last he drew a deep breath Phere 
were the meadows high above, where the farms of the deserted 
Himmelreich lay, surrounded by the far-off mountains: two, 
three, four homesteads he counted them up— yes, five of them. 
They had all been built up again in the summer, and were only , 
just under cover. He went up to the nearest of the houses 
It belonged to his cousin—a Holler. The door stood open, 
but as the wanderer approached it suddenly banged to with a 
heavy threatening crash. The key was turned in the lock. He 
moved away sullenly, and went on a hundred steps further to 
the Kalterer farm, where he could see through the window 
panes people sitting in the room warming themselves at the 
vreat stove. But they did not move pretended not to see 
him—and left him outside in the cold storm. And at the third 
farm, Rohr’s, suddenly a window upstairs was thrown open 
Rohr himself, an excitable old man, was standing at it eun in 
hand. ‘Perhaps you want to set it all alight again?” he shouted. 
‘See that you don’t come nearer or I'll shoot!’ and his eyes 
followed Holler distrustfully until he wearily dragged himself 
on—past the neighbouring farm, where the two Gugglerins, 
mother and daughter-in-law, brought out by the noise, were 
standing scolding with arms akimbo——and along by Riedner’s, 
who quickly let his dog loose. The brute, barking wildly, 
sprang towards the newcomer, whe warded it off with his stick, 
thinking bitterly to himself, “ It’s lucky the Kalterer brother 
has gone to fetch the children! Else they would have perse- 
cuted me up to the corner with snowballs !”’ 

There, behind the curve, lay his house. With beating 
heart and moist eyes he quickened his steps, for he had a longing 
for his home and for light and warmth. And then he stood 
still horror-struck. Before him lay a desolate ruin—a mass 
of joists and walls one a-top of the other aslant in the snow 
drift. All left just as it was on that May evening when the 
storm had carried the sparks over the roofs, and he—that had 
been his only fault, though no one would believe it—for one 
short hour had been asleep at home. Industrious hands had 
been at work for all the other neighbours. Only for Hdller 
no neighbour or friend had been found. His place remained under 
a curse. No one could be living init. An old woodman stepped 
cautiously out of the wood and came along. Holler called 
to him: ‘“ Lori, where is the mistress ?”’ and he mumbled some- 
thing, almost without looking up, from which Holler gradually 
understood that his wife and the two children had gone to her 
old home three hours off, where they intended to remain. And 
now he realised that his wife, too, had believed him guilty, 
That was why he had heard so little from her while he was in 
the House of Detention. He pushed the snow clumps off the 
outer wall and sat on it looking vacantly before him and thinking 
to himself: only last spring had he stood there a man of 
substance, the eagle’s feather aslant in his hat, and laughing 
as he shouldered his scythe and walked off to reap the fodder 
on his own land—and now He jumped up and cried out 
although the old woodman was far away, “ I’m innocent 
innocent ; do you understand ?”’ and turning back he called 
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it out through the storm five or six times, as if there must be 
someome or other who would hear it. Then he hurried back 
to the other farms, and repeated his cry so loud that those 
behind the window-panes must hear it, and he knocked at the 
Guevlerins’ door and called out, “I am innocent!” and he 
tapped at Riedner’s window, and stood in front of Rohr’s 
house and at the elder Hdller’s and shouted it out. Weird, 
almost terrible, rang the sound of the solitary human voice 
through the white expanse. And no answer came. The houses 
remained closed: only the dog came out, and with its barking 
overpowered Holler’s cry, and drove him away into the open 
fields. Then the dog returned, whimpering happily, and the 
man who had been driven away stood there alone and raised 
his arms up to Heaven. But up above was no sun, only the 
whirl of snowflakes streamed down from the misty, grey sky 

It was beginning to get dark. He could not stav here, 
and he must go down to St. Georg and seek a refuge in the inn. 
Then to-morrow he would spy about the desolate Himmelreich, 
and strolling around see how he could repay what they had 
done to him. Even if he should have to suffer for it, still he 
must do something that the others should not forget. Only 
what? He did not yet know. The Hollers had for two centuries 
been in possession of their farm They had always been a 
hot-headed avare people by inheritance And now, utterl\ 
alone in the open plains, cast out by mankind, his blood boiled 
and he turned about and raised his fist towards the direction 
from whence he had come, and swore an inexorable revenge 
on the Himmelreichers which should strike them all. The 
throbbing tumult, the falling snow, the bending trees, the deep 
‘loom—this was the only answer: and he started forward 
with long strides to escape out of the darkness. For a long 
time he hurried on, the storm ever increasing. Thunder was 
rolling through the mountain gorges, columns of snow rose 
from the ground, whirling round and falling again like a white 
veil In the valley the snow was loosely lying six feet deep, 
and Haller, losing his footing in the darkness, fell into a pitfall 
and sank up to his arms. With difficulty he worked his way 
out, and lying on his knees and elbows at the edge of the hole, 
all at once he was quite still, staring with eyes full of incredulity. 
In the clearing of the wood the snow was full of little wrapped 
up children—quite a dozen—mostly pressed together, others 
crouching apart, all frozen and frightened, covered with snow 
flakes, like snowed-up birds They were the children from 
Himmelreich, who could no longer force their way through 
the storm up to their homes. Silent and frightened they gazed 
at the wild-looking man who suddenly appeared before them. 
Coming nearer he asked Hansei of the Rohr farm, “‘ Has no one 
come down to fetch you?” 

“ Yes, indeed Kalteret 

Then where ts he?” 

\ll pointed timidly to the side. In the snow, with closed 
eyes and breathing heavily, lay the fellow whom Hd6ller had met 
a few hours ago 

“Is he ill?” 

“ He's drunk!” 


find the way 


complained Hansei. ‘‘ He could hardly 
He got along now and then, and at last he 
could manage it no longer, so he tumbled down and went to 
sleep.” And the others added: “‘ While the worthy Herr 
Pastor was speaking to us in the school about to-day being a 
holy day Kalterer was drinking in the tavern close by, and 
full of fear and excitement, no one knows why, he drank one 
Schnapps after another, and when he came out he cried, ‘ Drive 
Holler away, otherwise there'll be a misfortune!’ and now he 
lies there, and the snow is too much for us children alone. And 
night is coming on!” 

‘Your parents will soon be coming to fetch you,” said 
Holler. His heart was beating. There was the greatest 
treasure of the desolate Himmelreich lying in his hand ; put 
under his protection. But what concern of his was the rising 
generation of his enemies? Now the children were trembling 
and grateful; up there they would have received him with 
cries and stones 

“ But if no one comes?” said Hansei, full of fear, for the 
torm was whirling down through the wood, and even the 
mountains seemed to be shaking. ‘‘ They will think we stayed 
below. Please, Hdller, do help us!” 

From all sides little thickly-gloved hands fastened on him. 
\gain before Hdller’s eyes stood the picture of the merciless 
closed doors, the old man with his gun watching him, the furious 
dog. Kalterer was no more to be depended on: there he lay 
unconscious In a sleep like death. But if he now were to collect 
the little crowd together, then, perhaps only a hundred steps 
further on, he would meet the people from above, and where 
would their thanks be? “ Be off. you Incendiary! What 
have you to do with our children? Let them find their way 
alone!" Someone would raise a stick at him, and he would 
be chased and set on till he slipped away into the side paths. 
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No, that was beyond human strength. Let them look out for 
themselves that their homes in Himmelreich were not bereaved. 
For in his empty home were no more wife and children. 

“ Let go of me, you children!” said Héller. “ Let go of 
me! [I am not the one you want!" Again he defended 
himself trom the pressure of the frightened children. “ Don’t 
you know who I am? Hdller—the incendiary . . . very 
nearly a prisoner; driven away out of his home! No good 
to associate with him! You may well look at me, children 
it’ll frighten you. . . .” 

He laughed wildly, but it did not alarm the children. 
They would not let go of him, terrified as they were by the 
storm, which now suddenly redoubled its tury. l[verything 
was in an uproar; the sky, the ground, the wood, ail seemed 
to be groaning and roaring with the voice of thunder; the 
snowy fir trees were bending, the ploughed-up snow was blown 
about in foaming whirlwinds, and in the midst of the tempest 
Holler freed himself and sprang aside at random, wading along 
among the trees into the deep, soft, white snow as fast as he 
could—anywhere in the labyrinth if only he could escape from 
the children. But in their difficulties they clung to their 
preserver. In the howling wind they had not quite understood 
his words. They only knew that he was a great, strong man: 
wherever he went would be the right way. They hurried along 
behind him— breathless, stumbling in his footsteps, hand-in 
hand, a seared little flock. Half blind and deaf from the storm 
and snow, he heard the noise and crackling of twigs behind him, 
and turning round he saw the little crowd of snowed-up hoods 
and caps. In despair he said, angrily, ‘‘ Who told you to come 
here ? Turn about at once!” 

And in reply Hansei tearfully raised his hands and 
begged, “* Please, please, Héller-—take us back to Himmelireich ! ”’ 

“If you had come much further after me you would soon 
enough get there!’ cried Héller. He knew that in the direc- 
tion he had been following, two or three hundred steps on, lay 
a deep drift, a dizzy, perpendicular slope which led down the 
glen to the mountain stream. He knew that abyss, on whose 
steep slope rarely even a wood-cutter or hunter set foot. The 
storm was raging in it like a caged animal; one could hear it 
rolling through the gorge, carrying everything along with it 
like an avalanche, and the snow lay in masses over the pointed 
rocks. No one could search there for the children if they once 
fell down it in the dark—-not one of them would find the way 
back in this awful storm. And H6ller was seized with a des- 
perate fear, not of the children, not of the storm, but of himself 
If he led the way the children would go to their destruction. 
How could he help it? It would not be his fault if, when the 
sun rose to-morrow, there was weeping and lamentation in each 
of the five homesteads that lay beside his ruined home. He 
leant down and called in Hansei’s ear, “ Go together, all of you 
back again to where you came from; just keep along th 
track! . . . only don’t look after me. rae 

Then he turned about. He wanted to run away from the 
children—with long strides down the mountain—they would 
be obliged to remain behind. But it was not so easy. He 
sank deep at each step—the snow bore the light weight of the 
little ones better, and they followed in his footsteps and crowded 
along behind him, sticking to him like burrs—and suddenly 
a wild fury possessed him. “ I walk alone in the world ! 

No need for me to look back. I don’t know whether 
I am followed—I invited no one to come with me! Forwards 
only forwards—to that steep slope, and then down it to the 
abyss . . . I and whoever is behind me . . ._ then it 
will not be so easy up there to hunt an innocent man again from 
home and farm. = 

And as he was thinking he staggered back, stretching out 
his arms, while a scream of terror arose from the children. 
The hundred year old fir tree in front of them at the edge of 
the steep slope quivered, bent and fell, the trunk and branches 
splitting like matchboard, crashing down to the ground 
as if rending the earth asunder. And then came a sudden 
deathly silence. And a strange light filled the air. The whirl 
of the falling giant carried down all the snowflakes. For a 
moment all the open space round Holler was lit up by a myste 
rious glitter, in the midst of which was a crucifix, erected many 
vears ago in memory of a wood-cutter who had met his death: 
here. There hung the crucified One, and below, on the pedestal, 
was the Virgin Mother, small, smiling, with folded hands, all 
cilded—-and it seemed to the man standing there as if suddenly, 
in the silence a Voice from above asked, “ Héller, whither 
goest thou ?”’ And with shaking fingers he twisted his hat 
about, and stared up and knew not what to answer; then, 
without turning his head, he said, gently, “* Hansei!”’ 

“ Yes, Holler!” 

“Say the Lord’s Prayer. . . . 

And Hansei obediently babbled out, ‘‘ Our Father, which 
art in Heaven and the others said it with him, and 
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Héller stood there listening to the children’s voices. Then, 
drawing a deep breath, he raised himself up and said aloud, 
“ Now—we will go home! Only just keep behind me and 
take care that no one lets go. Give Marei to me! The lassie 
can walk no more!” 

He took up the weary child on his left arm, stuck his stick 
in the snow and began vigorously to climb the mountain—up 
through the wood—and made a way clear for the children, 
and where it was steepest helped them with a hand held out 
behind him, and lifted them right over the trees lying on the 
ground and carried them in the darkness, one after the other, 
across the knee-deep streams of icy water from the mountain 
brooks, and looked back again and again, counting up if they 
were still all there, and cheered and encouraged those who were 
weak and exhausted. It was a hard contest in the darkness. 
They sank in the snow and quickly got out again, they struggled 
against the wind, they could hear the decaying branches crack ; 
but at last Hdller stood still, breathless and tired out, and said, 
“ There, boys and girls, do you see the lights? Now you are 
at home!” 

All the farms were brightly lit up, and groups of women 
were standing at their doors. The men had collected together 
with sticks and lanterns to go out and search. Only just now 
had a gamekeeper by chance come along and brought the news 
that the children, who were supposed to be still in St. Georg, 
had started hours ago. Fear was now written on all their faces. 
Then suddenly a woman called out, “ You lie! . . . there 
thev are!” And there was a sudden joyful outburst from a 
multitude of voices. Holler had let the children rush 
over alone to their parents ; he himself turned away before he 
could be seen into the darkness along the edge of the road. 
He wanted to grope his way down the road again, but his feet 
could carry him no further. At the side, in a beech forest, 
stood an open hut, in which dead-leaf litter was stored. He 
groped his way in and buried himself in the dry, comforting 
leaves, and, worn out, he closed his eyes and fell into a state 
between sleeping and waking. It seemed to him that the 
squalls of wind became rarer, and that the night was getting 
clearer. At last the flickering light of a lantern on the path 
could be distinctly seen, undimmed by whirl of snowflakes, 
and the voices of men came across. It must be the people 
going to fetch Kalterer ; and he thought to himself—they will, 
indeed, find him, but how? And he fell asleep. 
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When he awoke an hour later the stars were twinkling in 
the sky, and the half-moon appeared above the dark firs and 
lighted up the cold, white night. The air was quite still. Héller 
worked his way out of the leaf litter. He must be going on 
now the weather was better. The road had got trodden down. 
In barely an hour he had reached the point where the children 
had found him. A lantern was shining. The men were stand- 
ing round a dark body on the ground, and as Hdller approached 
he saw that Kalterer was no more! He had fallen a victim 
to drink—not to the cold. They had unfastened his coat and 
shirt to see if his heart was still beating ; a few sheets of paper 
fell out of his leather bag. And one of the peasants, shaking 
his head, said, “* He has noted down the names only of priests ! ’ 
and with difficulty spelt out : ‘‘ The Herr Pfarrer Greisberg 
of Moos am Inn—and Herr Pfarrer Stock’—and ever so 
many more—and underneath is written ‘ All of no use ’—and 
then ‘ Herr Pfarrer Meinhold—-Expositus in Ober-Gschwend 
let’s no deadly sin be un-absolved. A ipsa 

“ Now, what is all that?” asked a gloomy, thin man. 
It was the elder Kalterer, the owner of the farm, and brother 
of the dead man. “ What did he mean?” 

“ There’s still another letter!” 

“ Give it to me.” 

Kalterer took the crumpled sheet, and the more slowly 
and monotonously he read it the more still became all those 
around him : 


“ Pfarramt, December 15th. 

“ T refused you absolution lately, and to-day I again answer, 
Go to the next police station and say there, ‘ Before we went 
down to the evening Mass I put burning coals in my brother's 
haystacks because he had inherited the farm and prevented 
my marriage, and that is how Himmelreich was burnt down.’ 
If you continue to keep silence your conscience will be your 
punishment. How will you endure it when that innocent 
man, who is suffering on your account, stands once more before 


you ? “ MEINHOLD, PFARRER.” 

There was a deep silence. Then the dead man’s brother 
looked at Hdller, who was still standing apart. He went 
silently up to him and held out his hand. The others all did 
the same. The moon had risen high up in the heavens. The 
people still did not utter a word. Silently they started forth 
on their way back, and brought Holler in the midst of them 
all to his home again 


MY FIRST SHORTHORN SALE. 


ID you ever attend an auction sale of pedigree short- 
horn cattle? If not, by all means do so. One 
need know nothing about cattle nor be interested 
in agri- 
culture 

and yet enjoy the 
outing. Only do 
not bid. 

Years ago, 
when I was wont 
to style myself as 
“Something in 
the City ” (as a 
matter of fact, I 
was then a clerk 
earning one hun- 
dred and fifty 
pounds a year), | 
spent my sum- 
mer holiday with 
a cousin, one Tom 
Smith. Tom was 
a farmer, and this 
was my first 
glimpse of farm 
life. Up till then 
my ideas of far- 
mers were founded 
on what I had 
read of them, 
chiefly in novels, 
or had heard 


about them from EARLY 


my London 

friends. I then regarded farmers and their business methods 
as being about a hundred years behind the times, and pictured 
the agriculturist as a person who came to town once a year, to 
the Cattle Show, attired in a smock-frock, yellow leggings and 





hob-nailed boots. I believed that when addressing a tiller of 
the soil one should always use the prefix ‘ Farmer,” such as 
“Good morning, Farmer Giles, 


and it was my impression 
that ninety - nine 
per cent. of them 
rejoiced in that 
surname, and 
that their one 
subject ol con- 
versation was 
*tummits.” 
During my 
stay in the coun- 
try my eyes were 
very much 
opened, and to 
my astonishment 
I found myself 
regarded as “ no- 
thing but a poor, 
ignorant Cock- 
ney.’’ On the 
second day of this 
memorable visit | 
attended my first 
shorthorn sale. 
Tom and myself 
journeyed to the 
sale by train, in 
a carriage whose 
other occupants 
were shorthorn 
DAYS. enthusiasts. From 
the moment we 
started an animated conversation sprang up, which I could 
not follow, but it appeared to be chiefly about dams and great- 
dams. Once I joined in, when Tom remarked to a friend 
“You remember that little duchess that Mr. A. was so sweet 
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on. but Lord N. cut him out at last?” The well-known 
Lord N. did not marry a duchess, I knew, and I told Tom so. 
Eve yone in the compartment burst into a rude laugh, and 
fom told me that “ the little duchess ”’ he referred to was a 
heifer. Later on | heard them talk of the Duke of D.’s duchess 
who “ was low behind the shoulders and a bad walker” ; but 
she. too, turned out to be only a cow 

When we arrived at our destination brakes were at the 
station to meet the train, and there was a general rush to obtain 
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“Who will be rash enough to bid fifty guineas for Lot 1, 
for a start? Well, forty? Thirty, may I say?” 

Here the auctioneer turned to the vendor, who was sitting 
behind him, and remarked so that everyone heard, “ Sir, I am 
extremely sorry that you should be present at this sacrifice.” 

Eventually twenty guineas was offered. Slowly the bid- 
dings mounted up to thirty-five guineas, when, after heaving a 
dramatic sigh, the auctioneer announced that the sand-glass 
had run out and the purchaser of Lot 1 was informed “ that he 
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seats. Those who could sat down, others stood up. I sat on 
what turned out to be a colonel’s knee, and I had the honour 
of having a noble lord standing on my toes most of the time. 
After a short drive we arrived at the scene of the sale. Tom 
told me to hurry up, as the bulls were being paraded. With 
extreme reluctance I was persuaded by Tom to approach these 
animals. We looked at each one’s head, tail, sides and back. 
I thought the back view the safest, and did not study the front 
elevation. One bull had a black nose; at least, | took Tom’s 
word for it. Another had a coarse horn, but I declined an 
invitation to inspect this defect at close quarters. A_ third, 
I remember, was said to have “a bad touch.’”’ One tells whether 
a bull has a bad touch or not by taking a lump of his skin 
between the thumb and forefinger and then pinching and 
pulling it. That's what other people did. 

Luncheon was the next move ; it was an excellent repast, 
followed by speeches. The healths of Queen Victoria and the 
Prince of Wales were drunk amid tremendous cheering, and 
I was amazed to hear our Sovereign and his father spoken 
of as ‘“‘the leading farmers of England,” and to find that 
they bred cattle and bought and sold them. I wonder if King 
Edward ever pinched a bull’s skin to see if it had a good touch ; 
I quite think he may have done so. 

[he speeches were few, as the auctioneer, the late Mr. 
John T., and the company were anxious to get to business 
A small “ grand stand” with rough wooden seats faced the 
sale-ring, around which farm-waggons had been drawn up. 
The auctioneer stood up in front of the stand and made a 
preliminary speech, setting forth the merits of the cattle ; he 
held up, too, for inspection a sand-glass, with which this firm 
sells, instead of using a hammer. 

Towards the close of his opening address the auctioneer 
suddenly paused, drew back, and held up his hands in astonish- 
ment, as though he had only just noticed Lot 1. Lot 1 was a 
very old cow that had been standing patiently in the ring for 
some ten minutes. ‘“‘ There, gentlemen,”’ he said. ‘ Look at 
this typical female. What style! What breeding she shows ! 
What a wealth of flesh she exhibits ! ”’ 

“ That will do, stoeckman,” breaking off to address the 
attendant. “ Don’t stand in front of her; she’s a deal better 
looking than you are.”’ 


had obtained a great bargain,” but that he had better buy 
Lot 2 also, as his cow was “ so very old that she would probably 
not live to arrive at her new home.” 

Cow after cow came in, trade was brisk. I was thoroughly 
enjoying the sale and became quite excited, especially when a 
red heifer was led into the ring. On her entry there were signs of 
suppressed excitement among the company. 

““Who says two hundred guineas ? ” said Mr. T. 

No one did, but half that sum was actually volunteered, and 
rapidly the biddings rose by five and ten guineas at a time up 
to one hundred and ninety-five guineas. Would she reach 
two hundred guineas ? I jumped up from my seat to try and 
catch sight of the person who had been rash enough to offer 
within five guineas of that sum, when I heard called out from 
the rostrum,‘ Thank you, sir, two hundred guineas.” 

“Two hundred guineas, gentlemen, has been bid in a fresh 
place.” 

While I was craning my neck to see who could be the new 
bidder, I felt my coat-tails pulled and Tom whispered in my 
ear as he pulled me down, “ Sit down, you fool ; he took your 
bid!” 

“Took my bid? Who did ? ”’ I said 

“ Why, the auctioneer, of course,” Tom replied. 

I was stricken dumb with fright, and all the time I could 
hear being repeated, “Two hundred guineas, two hundred 
guineas. Who says two hundred and ten?’ 

“Two hundred guineas—a mere trifle for such a heifer.” 

More than a year’s salary, I thought. 

An age seemed to pass, then came the fatal words: “ For 
the third and last time, gentlemen, two hundred guineas 
Quick! The glass runs.”’ 

I was desperate, my speech returned, and I started up to 
remonstrate. Before I could speak, however, the auctioneer 
said, “ It is all right, you are in at two hundred guineas.” 

“I am not in,” I commenced, when someone shouted out 
Two hundred and ten.” 

“Only just in time, sir. Two hundred and ten guineas. 
Who will say twenty ?”’ intoned Mr. T. 

The relief was so great that I almost collapsed. Even 
then the auctioneer had no pity. Pointing the sand-glass straight 
at me he called out, ‘‘ One more shot and you'll kill him.” 
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He had nearly killed me if he only knew. The worst of all 
was that this heifer reached two hundred and seventy guineas 
before she was sold. 

“ It was very thoughtless of the other bidder to have kept 
me in suspense for an hour,” I told Tom. 

“An hour, man!” he replied. ‘“‘ Why, it was not two 
minutes.” 

This episode certainly spoiled my day’s enjoyment. | 
dared not stir or even look up for some time after, when 
any bidding was going on; even then, at times, I felt that 
auctioneer’s eye going right through me. Tom left my side 
after the females were sold and told me to look out for him 
just before the sale was finished The bulls made even more 
than the cows; one reached five hundred guineas, another 
six hundred and fifty. Gradually I recovered from my shock 
and was enjoving the proceedings again, when I discovered that 
the last lot was being sold. This was a wretched little bull 
calf only a few weeks eld; but from a starting bid of thirty 
guineas already his price had mounted up to eighty. 

At that moment I caught sight of Tom and waved my 
catalogue to attract his attention. ‘“‘ Eighty-five guineas ? 
Thank you,” said the auctioneer, nodding at me. 

I was not going to be caught again, so I[ shouted back, 
“| did not bid.” 

“What!” he replied, in a surprised voice. “ Did not bid ? 
Gentlemen, I appeal to you Did the young man in the. frock- 
coat hold up his catalogue or did he not ? ”’ 

“Most certainly he did,” replied several persons sitting 
near me. And all eyes were turned on me, and I felt I was 
regarded as a thief or a rogue. 

Before | could explain there was another offer, of ninety 
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Tom nudged me and answered: ‘ What! my friend part 
with his calf that he came all the way from London to buy ? ™ 

To cut a long story short, the telegram was shown to me 
It was from a client of the firm’s, whose wire authorising them 
to give one hundred guineas for my calf had arrived a minute 
or two too late. Tom struck the bargain, and the auctioneer 
gave me a cheque for five pounds. Then Tom told the story of 
mv first shorthorn sale, and no one enjoyed the joke more than 
the auctioneer, who turned out to be one of the most jovial and 
kind-hearted of persons. 

I only saw him once again. Several years after, I was 
walking through Hanover Square just as Mr. T. was getting into 
ahansom. The famous auctioneer recognised me in a moment 
and called out to me. I was careful, however, to pay no regard 
to his salutation, good fellow as he no doubt was. Why, if | 
had made the slightest sign, he would have knocked down the 
cab, cabby and three-legged horse to me on the spot, I am 
certain. W. 


THE FIRST FRENCH BOOK 
ON ARCHITECTURE. 


ESPITE the fact that Bullant wrote a short treatise 
on architecture in 1564, and that a French trans- 
lation of Serlio was published in Paris some 
years before, the monumertal character of * Le 
Premier Tome de /|'Architecture,” by Philibert 

de l’'Orme, first published in 1567, entitles it to be regarded 
as the first serious French book on architecture. Philander’s 
edition of Vitruvius was published at Paris in 1545, but 
that was in no way an original French work. Not only 
were the ser- 

vices rendered to his 























that the auctioneer 
realised that my in- 
safest plan was to 
leave the sale-ring. 

go I heard ninety-five 
guineas announced. 


voluntary actions had = : . 
not been intended for Sl me a 
bids. He looked at me ; ows ( “ 
with oneof his most en- = — 
ticing smiles, and said a ie = 
in a beseeching tone: a Ay 
“Come away, man.” “WZ i) 

I did not quite Pitan 
know what was meant ; , Py 
by ‘Come away poe Pa \S 
man,” but I thought OTT HL PAN Wr & 
he was tendering me ee NY ys 

I thought so, too, 

I found Tom 
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guineas, and I breathed freely again. Then, at last, I thought 
kind advice that my 
and just as I rose to 
almost immediately, 
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and at the same 
moment a voung man 
came up and asked 
me for my name and 
address. On enquiry I 
found that he was the 
auctioneer’s clerk and 
that I was regarded as 
the purchaser of the 
wretched calfat 
ninety-five guineas. 

Tom kindly offered 
to come with me to 
see his friend the 
auctioneer and try to 
put matters right. It 
Was several minutes 
before we could speak 
to Mr. T., so great was 
the crush round him. 

Just as we pushed 
our way ina miracle 
happened. A telegram 
was handed to Mr. T., 
and as he finished 
reading it he looked 
up, caught my eye and 
exclaimed : 
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art by Philibert ot 
immense importance, 
but he stands out from 
among his contem- 
poraries as a man ol 
powerful character 
and a protagonist of 
ideas in building 
essentially French, A 
study of his life re- 
veals traits which re 








call in some measure 
both Michelangelo 
and Inigo Jones, The 
Homeric struggles 
which raged round the 
building of St. Peter’s 
at Kome reached their 
climax when Michel- 
angelo was appointed 
sole architect in 1547, 
to reorvanise 
a scheme which had 
become overgrown 
and shapeless, and to 
concentrate upon the 
task of erecting the 
mighty dome. He 
had first to cleanse 
an Augean stable of 
swindling contractors 
and hangers - on of 
every kind, who grew 
fat on the misapplied 
offerings of the faith- 
ful. He dealt with 
the situation in 
his savage, thorough 
fashion, and bade one 
erring clerk of the 
works to reject de 
fective material ‘‘ even 
if it came from 
heaven.” The build- 
ing committee he 
treated with a_ con 
tempt which was 
fierce when it was not 
silent, and however 
ill-advised he may 
have been, in bis own 
interests, to flout them, 




















“ The very man 











Iwant. Will you 
take a small profit on 
your calf?” THE BAD 


it is precisely to this 
flouting that we owe 
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yugh of despond, and the final erection of the 
dome alter the master’s death from the model that he left. It 1s 


enterprise irom a Ss! 


not at all improbable that the descendants of the committee 
would still be deliberating were it not that Michelangelo relied 
on the Pope's commission to him, and set about building while 
the committee talked. It was but two years earlier, In 1545, 
that Philibert de "Orme, who was born about 1515 in Lyons, the 
son of a master builder, was appointed “ maistre architecte " of 
the Duchy of Brittany. His functions were diverse enough, for 
he was inspector of fortifications and had the charge of victualling 
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Da porres du dedans des | logus, pour entrer aux falles,chambres, 
garderobbes, galleries, C7 autres eux, (Har. £111. 
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Yee vn Roy,ou vn Prince,ou quelque grad feigneur, ww. 

SPURS doit eftre plus large & plus haulce, que celle que 


THE DIANA GATEWAY AT ANET. 





fortresses and ships in those days of war with England. It is 
clear he did not take his duties lightly, for we find him cutting 
down the price of masonry in Royal buildings to one-sixth of 
what the happy masons had been charging and getting, while 
peculating treasurers in various districts were made to disgorge 
heavily. “ Altogether" (as Mr. Reginald Blomfield tells us in 
his delightful and learned essay on de l'Orme, to which I make 
full acknowledgments), “he made himself a_ perfect terror on 
the North-West of France, very much, he says, to his own 
disadvantage and personal loss.” It is not too much to say 
that de l’Orme’s righteous methods caused him to be as 
cordially hated in France as was Michelangelo in Rome. There 
was the further agreeable circumstance that de l'Orme was 
insufferably well satisfied with his own virtue, and flung texts 
of scripture at his adversaries in a fashion that must have 
proved peculiarly irritating. 

rhe parallel between Philibert de Orme and Inigo Jones 
is based not so much on their qualities as architects (though of 
that more hereafter) as on their respective relationships with 
the great Court poets of their day. Inigo Jones and Ben Jonson 
were the joint devisers of the splendid masques which diverted 
the Court of James I. Jonson at first put on record some high 
opinions of his architectural partner’s skill in designing the 
scenery and properties. Italy had taught Inigo Jones the 
brilliant new fashions of the Renaissance in these things, and 
their advent meant the decay of the Elizabethan satisfaction with 
a placard which recited “ This is a battlefield.” The inevitable 
result was to divide between designer and poet the glory which 
had hitherto been the poet’s alone. The rift between the two 
grew wider, until Jonson was dismissed and a more pliant poet, 
Daniel, acknowledged that the great inventions of Inigo Jones 
made him the senior partner in these dramatic essays. Doubtless, 
too, the austere and haughty manners of Inigo Jones, whose 
cultivated tastes made him close friends among the cognoscenti 
of the time, jarred on the fleshly habits and coarser vein of Ben 
Jonson, for the latter’s admiration turned to hatred, and his 
later references are on a note of shrill abuse. Philibert de l'Orme 
had no more brilliant enemy than the Court poet Ronsard, who 
was an able coadjutor of Primaticcio in the violent and all too 
successful onslaughts which were made on Philibert when 
his life-long friend, Henry I]. of France, had gone to his resting- 
place. Our architect was yet, through the patronage of 
Catherine de Medicis, to design the Tuileries, but Ronsard even 
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then made his work as uncomfortable as he could by stringing 
bitter rhymes about the monkey tricks of the masons at work on 
the palace. 

It is doubtless in the nature of things that architects have 
not as a profession greatly distinguished themselves in the 
companion art of letters. They are, if successful, generally too 
busy with the pencil to have time to resort tothe pen. The name 
of the architect Vitruvius is almost a personification of the litera- 
ture of architecture, but his writings do not show much evidence of 
a closer practical acquaintance with his subject than one would 
expect from an enthusiastic amateur. It is precisely to the 
atmosphere of slashing controversy in which Philibert de !Orme 
lived, and indirectly to his violent temperament, that we owe this 
monumental book on architecture, written with the close 
knowledge of the experienced professional. | Within two days of 
the death of Henry II. Philibert de Orme received a curt 
dismissal, and was replaced in his office by that brilliant Italian 
modeiler and painter, and still more brilliant schemer, but 
doubtful architect, Primaticcio. Not content with cashiering him 
professionally, the advisers of Francis I1., the arch-enemies 
of Philibert’s greatest supporter, Diana ot Poitiers, stripped 
him of his honourable (but hardly honorary) titles of Beloved 
and Trusty Counsellor and Almoner. Consumed by a restless 
passion for work, Philibert took to his pen, and in 1661 
brought out a short book entitled “ New Inventions for Good 
and Cheap Building.” It set out various ideas about carpentry 
and masonry on which he vastly prided himself, and not 
without some reason. In 1567 was published the great volume, 
the subject of this article, and in the following year a new edition 
followed, at the end of which was reprinted the “ Inventions” 
volume of seven years previous. Later editions have appeared 
with the same text and illustrations, but the reproductions now 
given are from the rare first edition of 1567 in the original 
binding, which Fortune delivered into my hands from the 
recesses of a shop in the Rue de Seine. The British Museum 
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has a finely-bound copy in the King’s Library, but it is of 1565. 
Perhaps the greatest interest of this for the readers of CounTRY 
Lire is that it throws considerable light on the genius of the 
man who served that incomparable and cold-blooded lady, Diana 
of Poitiers, as the architect of Anet and Chenonceaux, of which 
fine chateaus Mr. Theodore Andrea Cook wrote so eloquently in 
Vol. XXIII. 

Anet may perhaps be regarded as de |’Orme’s most 
important work, because the buildings remain not too greatly 
restored. Not only was his design for the Tuileries largely altered 
immediately on his death, but the fire in 1871, when the 
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Commune raged in Paris, destroyed all but a few scraps which 
stand in the Tuileries Gardens, a melancholy reminder of departed 
glories. It is worth noting here that Inigo Jones must have 
been an admirer of de |'Orme’s plan of the Tuileries, for he 
adopted it with improvements of his own for the great Palace of 
Whitehall, which never materialised save in that magnificent 
fragment, the Banqueting Hall, now the Museum of the United 
Service Institution. Of Anet, both in its design and masonry, 
our architect was immensely proud. It is characteristically 
French, and de |’Orme’s sojourn in Rome, where he held an 
appointment for a short time as a young man, had not enough 
influence on his style to make him abandon national traditions 
for the academic brilliance of Italian work. It was his function 
to bridge the gap between the master mason methods of 
medizval times and the pure professionalism of the modern 
architect. Tor this reason he must be assigned a high place in 
the history of his art, which his masculine intellect organised 
on a modern basis, though others of his contemporaries have 
perhaps a higher place as artists. His designs have that 
touch of uncertainty and experiment which belongs to times of 
transition, 

How great his power of enforcing his ideas may be seen 
from these two facts only. In 1543 large works were done at 
Fontainebleau by the mason Gilles le Breton without an 
architect, but in 1547 de Orme 
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high order can lose itself in the wilderness of cleverness, if it be 
not balanced by a restraining desire for things beautiful in their 
own right. It is just, as Cellini would have said, a “ whimsy,” 
and unworthy the puffing satisfaction with which de l’Orme 
records his own miraculous achievement. It is impossible to 
give even a faint indication of the contents of his book, but a 
reference must be made to his invention of a French order of 
architecture which he hoped would stand alongside lonic and 
Corinthian. Roughly, it may be described thus: The joints of 
the stones forming a column were emphasised by bands of 
ornament, which had the effect of imparting a feeling of fanciful 
restlessness altogether at war with the spirit of classical archi 
tecture. This idea, like most of de l’Orme’s, had, however, a 
sound practical basis. The quarry in which Paris stands does 
not yield the large stones used in Italy, and the numerous 
horizontal joints, such as we notice at the Madeleine, confuse the 
vertical lines of the fluting and detract from the grandeur of the 
classic column. De |’Orme sought to recognise the difficulty 
and make of the necessity for using small blocks a decorative 
virtue; but, as one can see from that part of the Louvre occu- 
pied by the Ministry of Finance which faces the Rue de Rivoli the 
idea does not work out in too pleasing a fashion. This * French 
order” de l'Orme used freely ; but even his bold spirit seems to 
have shrunk from materialising another and wild idea that he con- 
ceived. Nature was to be sought 





was called in. In 1537 the 
master mason, Pierre Cham- 
biges, was building at St. Ger- 
main en Laye for Francis I., but 
de Orme, who was appointed 
‘‘Architecte du Roy’’ by 
Henry II. on his accession in 
1547, took up the work. There- 
alter he kept master masons of 
the old school very carefully 
in their place.. In the “ Nou- 
velles Inventions” he takes a 
lofty line in his’ exhortation 
to the architect to study geo- 
metry. After preparing the way 
with very solemn quotations 
from St. Paul (not at all visibly 
to the purpose of his argument) 
he warns the architect that un- 
less he understands the theory 
and practice of it, “not only 
will all he orders to be done be 
deformed and ridiculous, but he 
will be reputed the slave of the 
master mason or other work- 

men, who will make him under- 
stand what they like, and he will 
be unable to reprove them— for 
the great ignorance that is in him, 
to the great detriment and dis- 
honour of all concerned.”’ It all 
sounds very important, but it 
was just this savage insistence 
on mechanical excellences that 

















for inspiration. A column was 
the human transcript of a tree. 
Trees have gnarled trunks with 
boles and knobs where bran hes 
have grown and withered. Why 
not do them in stone? The 
“French order’? has survived 
to some extent, but happily 
this preposterous notion of a 
“ Natural order’ has never been 
adopted.  Sull it has an interest 
as marking the underlying cur- 
rent of fantasy in de |’Orme’s 
mind, which shows him a true 
descendant of Gothic forbears. 
rhis strain of mysticism is no- 
where better seen than in his two 
pictures of “ The Good Archi- 
tect”? and “ The Bad Architect.” 
rhe former shows a tall figure 
delivering a roll to a neophyte. 
He is endowed with three eyes 
(the third in the forehead), four 
ears, four hands (two on each 
wrist) aud wings on his feet. A 
full-lruited vine twines luxuri- 
antly round a tree, and a noble 
temple fills the rest of the pic- 
ture. “ ‘The Bad Architect” 1s 
here reproduc ed. He lac ks eyes 
and ears altogether, and he has 
no hands, which shows, as the 
capable Philibert says, ‘ that he 
represents those who don’t know 





proved the wsthetic undoing of } r how to do anything, and in 
de Orme. sii 7 short has nothing but a mouth 
The gateway at Anet brings PHILIBERT DE L’ORME. for babbling and talking mis- 


on to the scene another great 

artist, that turbulent rascal, Benvenuto Cellini. His work for 
Francis 1. at Fontainebleau was disturbed not only by the very 
natural outcome of his own roguish habits, but by the opposition 
of Primaticcio, who had no mind to be eclipsed by the great 
Florentine. They too had passages enlivened by a polite 
promise from Benvenutv that, as he was an instrument of God to 
convince Primaticcio of his errors, if ever he heard him say 
a word against his (Benvenuto’s) work he would kill him as he 
would a mad dog. However, despite the confident way in which 
Cellini thanked the Supreme Being both before and after 
any specially successful ruffling and roguery, Primaticcio got the 
better of him. 

Here we come to a luminous scrap of architectural criticism. 
Cellini, when describing how he formed the arch of a beautiful 
proportion, says of the original French design of that gate that 
it was “according to the whimsical taste of the French, and 
seemed to be an odd mixture of greatness and littleness.”” This 
is fair criticism even of de l'Orme’s work. The gateway at 
Anet was arranged by him to take a copy of the Cellini Diana, 
which was doubtless thought a very suitable work to adorn the 
pleasaunce of Dianaof Poitiers. The photograph of it appeared 
in Mr. Cook’s article on Anet, and | now reproduce de l’'Orme’s 
drawing of it from his book. It was at Anet, too, that he 
devised an extraordinarily ingenious piece of vault masonry in 
the “Trompe” that is also shown by his own drawing. 
Technically it is a tour de force, but it can hardly be called 
beautiful. It is an example of how constructive ability of a 


chief.”” There is an atmosphere 
about these vigorous drawings which suggests a Blake born out 
of due time. 

This symbolic tendency, considered alongside his tremendous 
achievements in the ordering of the king’s building affairs, 
entitle him to be claimed as one of that most efficient class 
invented by Lord Rosebery to account for Oliver Cromwell 
——the practical mystics. His portrait shows him as a man of 
resolution and intellect, while the thick underlip betrays tl 
sensualist. Despite his constant references to God, bis rec ogni- 
tion of the source of the liberal talents with which He had 
endowed him—despite, too, that he was twice an Abbé, though 
that counted for little enough in sixteenth century France, his 
will reveals the existence of two natural children. It may be 
doubted, too, whether the paroxysms of abuse, and the savage 
apologia which followed his fall, reveal him as a very notable 
example of Christian charity. With visions of lofty ideals as to 
training and practice, with an exalted attitude which made him 
dare to talk of an architect’s need of care in the choice of his 
clients, and with a consuming hatred of every sort of slackness, 
he reminds us of Nehemiah, who saw the triumph of God 
in the confusion of his own enemies, and could find no 
comfort in his own reverses. Far from him the serenity 
of Wren in circumstances not unlike, when he turned the 
edge of his misfortunes with a “nunc me jubet philosophari.” 
For all that, Philibert de l’'Orme was a thorough and 
capable architect, a notable if obscure writer. and, not least, a 
great man, LAWKENCE \VEAVER, 
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HARLEYFORD, | 
BUCKHAINGHAMSHIRE, 


A SEAT OF 


SIR WILLIAM C 





ARLEYFORD is delightfully situated on a_ privat 
backwater of the ‘Thame, and, certainly as early a 
the <teenth century, was the seat of the lords of 
the manor of Great Marlow, in which parish it lies. 
but there is no trace of these ancient times about 

th present house, which ts of unmistakable eighteenth century 
type, ynewhat marred by nineteenth century re-sashing and 
izing \nyone who goes to the current books of reference 
to find out its dat d its author will be rather puzzled. Phe 
* Dictionary of National Iiography ” sets it down among the archi- 
tectural worl f Sir Robert Taylor, while “ Kelly’s Directory 
tell it is built in 1715. Murray, in the 1g03 edition of the 
Guide to Buckinghamshire,’ combines these two statements, and 
boldly mlorm is that it was “designed by Sir Robert Taylor in 
756, \n infant prodigy, indeed, must this architect have been, 


for 1714 is the date of his birth! Kelly, to give reality to this 
wopted date, describes the building as “a mansion of red brick 
im thee vie of the reign of Queen Anne,” where 


it departs 
tronyly from tha tvle ind 


emimently characteristic of the 
latest phase of our Palladians just before they became Grecians 
under the guidance of Kobert Adam. It would seem that the 


date 1715 appears o t spouting or rain-watet head, and that 
this has been seized ipon a ufherent ground to assign that 
year to the house, ainst the evidence of the architecture and 


rehable authority of Langley, who, in his 
‘History of the Tlundred of Desborough,” published in 1 
definitely state that in 17 


Us 


55 Mr. Clayton pulled down the 


kl house and erected the present one from designs by Siu 
Kobert Taylor No doubt the old house was on the stretch of 
ind leve rround where he the walled gardens which, in 


LAYTON, Bt. 


recent years, the present Lady Clayton has so well and richly 
decked with flowering plants, and which form the subject of so 
many of the accompanying illustrations. The Harleyford estate 
and the Great Marlow manor passed through several hands in 
mediaval times, and being a possession of the Crown in the days 
when Mary Tudor was Queen, she granted them, for the sum of 
one thousand two hundred and fifty-two pounds, to Lord Paget 
of Beaudesert. This family seem occasionally to have lived 
here, and William, filth Lord Paget, who adhered to the Parlia 
mentary side, “resided at Harleyford almost constantly during 
the rebellion.” \fter that he sold it, and it again came more 
than once in the market before it was bought, in 1 
Sir William Clavton, first baronet. 

here is a Clayton Parish close to Manchester, and most otf 
the Claytons who have distinguished themselves in our annals 


736, by 


were Lancashire folk. A bishop, a dean, a bookseller and an 
independent minister of the name and county are included in the 
“ Dictionary of National Biography,’ as is also Sir Robert 
Clayton, merchant and politician. He, however, though perhaps 
of the same stock, was the son of a Northamptonshire farmer, 
and, as a boy, he was apprenticed to his uncle, a_ well-to-do 


London scrivener. Both from his master, Robert Abbot, and 
from his fellow-apprentice and partner, John Morris, Clayton 
eventually inherited lirge means. He also prospered greatly in 
business, and altogether amassed such a fortune as gave hima 
commanding position in the City during Charles Il.’s réign. An 


ardent Whig, he fostered the Popish Plot myth which made 
heroes of such impostors as Oates and Bedloc \s Alderman, 
as Lord Mayor and as Member for the City, Clayton was 
prominent in the party which sought to exclude James from the 
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monuments in it 

urch. But he 
ved and died at 
the neighbouring 
estate of Marden, 
which he pur 
chased in 1672 
from a Sir John 
evelyn, a kinsman 
of the famous 
ciarist. Here the 
latter visited “this 
prodigious rich 
scrivener”’ and 
found that he had 
‘“with extraordi 
hary expense” 
converted it from 
a despicable farm 
into a fine seat 
where “the oran 
gerie and varden 
are very curious.’ 
Sir Robert’s only 
child died young 
and a nephew be 
came his heir. 
The wealthy Lord 
Mayor 


have advanced his 


seems to 
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relation lortunes as well as his own. He b uught the manor 
t Hambleton, which lies next to Harleyford, and gave it to his 
brother, William, who lived there forty years, It was his son 
William who became his uncle’s heir in 1707, lived at Marden, 


it for Bletchingley in fifteen Parliaments, was made a baronet, 


In 1732, and ur years later added [Hlarleyford to his great 
DOSSeSSIONS, lo the vreater part ot these his eidest son, 
Kenrick, succeeded in 1744, but Harleyford he left to his younger 


William. lo him, it was a chiet seat. No doubt he found 
old-fashioned, and therefore 


He cnose a 


ipidated al well as 


letermined to build anew in the taste of his day. 


’ ere th and ri rapidly from the river's edge and 
forms a well-raised little plateau before it springs up almost 
perpendicularly as a timbered hanger. The days of tormality 
in gardening were over, and Capability Brown was already at 

ork in preparil the environment of the new house There 
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were no high enclosures, terrace 


wails or geometrical par- 
terres, and it 


recently that the slope on which the 
house was placed was arranged as a series of grass plats and 
grass banks of formal nature. 
one of the 


S only 


The house must have been 
designed by Robert Taylor, who was 
nearly forty before he practised as an architect. 


earliest 
The son of 
a London stonemason, he was intended for a s« ulptor and was 
apprenticed to Sir Henry Cheere, so famous for his lead statues. 
He also studied in Rome, and after his return was entrusted with 
the Cornwall and Guest monuments in Westminster Abbey. 
Later on we find him at work on the sculptures of the Bank of 
England and the Mansion House. It was when the latter was 
finished in 1753 that he abandoned the chisel and took to the 
T-square. That year, or the one that followed, must have seen the 
inception of Harieyford, if 1755 is the date of its completion. A 
quarter of a century later he was architect to the Bank of 
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England, and had a very large practice; indeed, Thomas Hard- 
wick, in his ** Memoir of Sir William Chambers,” assures us that 
Robert Taylor and James Paine “ nearly divided the practice of 
the profession between them, for they had few competitors till 
Mr. Robert Adam entered the lists.” The Grecian style of the 
latter, and the extreme reserve and delicacy of his schemes of 
ornamentation, affected Taylor in his later years, as we see at 
Heveningham. But when he built Harleyford he was still unde 
the influence of that Palladianism which Inigo Jones had 
initiated and which, when Taylor was a lad, William Kent 
used in the manner that suited his genius and his generation. 
Plain exteriors and rich interiors were then the vogue, and 
Holkham, which was not finished many years before Harleyford 
was built, is a great and splendid example of this manner. 
Thus, at Harleyford, the walling has no coigns and the windows 
have no architraves. A string-course, a cornice, a few stone balls 
and an occasional balustrading of the parapet are the only relief 
given to the plain but beautifully-laid brickwork. But step 


within and you will find no lack of decorative detail. The 
corridor, which is entered before the central staircase hall is 
reached, is split up into compartments with pilasters, and each 


section has its ceiling domed in a manner which makes a very 
complete and agreeable composition. Phe illustration of the 
staircase hall shows that it is of adequate design but simply 
treated. In the library we find more detail. Ihe frieze has 
an occasional circular niche affording a home for a Roman 


Emperor, while over the marble mantel-piece the portrait of 
William Clayton, the builder of Harleyford, is set in a pedi 
mented frame which, in its own somewhat altered manner, 
still carries on the traditions of the gilt mirrors of half a 
century earlier. The greatest elaboration, however, is to be 
found in the drawing-room. Phe mantel-piece bas its well 
designed cornice supported by caryatides that represent bearded 
men with their heads and shoulders wrapped in drapery, which 
also forms a swag hanging on either side of the lion masque 


which occupies the centre of the frieze. There are mantel- 
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Copyright THE EASTERN ENCLOSURE, COUNTRY LIFE.” 
pieces much like it, although on a nobler scale, at Ditchley, tor which Kent, Ripley, Smith and Flitcrost were respectively 
where much of such sculpture was done by Sir Henry Cheere, responsible. Much the same may be found in the portion of 
Taylor's first master. Similar work, indeed, is to be found in most Nostell Priory for which James Paine was responsible early in 
houses dating from the early years of the Hanoverian régime, his career, the house having been added to and altered later on 
such as Houghton and Wolterton, Stoneleigh and Wentworth, by Robert Adam in his very distinctive manner. As regards the 

Harleyford drawing-room, the 
P chief decorative note is struck 
in the plaster-work of the wall- 
panels. ‘The composition in 


each panel represents, by ob- 
jects and implements, some 
different occupation. ‘The arts 
are represented by music and 
painting. The bountifulness of 
the earth is acknowledged by 
the emblems of gardening and 
of harvesting. Different forms 
of sport appear in the panels 
which the accompanying illus- 
tration includes. A whip and 
a horn, a stag’s head and a 
hanging hare stand for hunting. 
\ crossbow and a sheaf of 
arrows, a gun and a powder- 
flask are the marksman’'s wea 
pons, while nets and oars speak 
of fishing and boating. The 
decorations of the. staircase 
hall at Powderham Castle are 
exactly of the same_ type, 
though on a larger scale, and 
the implements are combined 
with fruit and flowers. This 
similitude is all the more inter- 
esting because the Powderham 
hall is dated 1755, the year of 
the building of Harleyford. 
That home of a cadet of the 
Clayton family was one of Sit 

' ene tobert Taylor's smaller and 
Copyright. THE CENTRAL ROTUNDA. COUNTRY LIFE simplet constructions. How 
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much he wrought both in quantity and quality may be judged 
by the fact that, though he inherited nothing, for his father had 
lived beyond his means, yet he left behind him a fortune of 
one hundred and eighty thousand pounds, a large part of which 
he bequeathed for the foundation of the Taylorian Building 
and Scholarships at Oxford. In 1767, Mrs. Lybbe Powis, 
coming over from Hardwick Hall, which lies some miles higher 
up the Thames, to breakfast with Mr. Clayton, speaks of Harley- 
ford as **an elegant brick house, lately built.””. She considers the 
library ‘*one of the most pleasing rooms she ever was in,” but 
finds “the entrance, drawing room and apartments above stairs 
on too contracted a plan” and is displeased with the rushes 
gvrowing in the meadow which then lay before the dining-room 
windows. What really delights her is the trick whereby the 
working parts of the house are hidden away. ‘* The whole of 
the offices so contriv’d in a pit as to be perfectly invisible—a 
greit addition that to the look of any place.” Whether the 
servants liked being in a pit was then a matter of no importance. 

Mr. Clayton lived to enjoy his new house for over a 
quarter of a century, and his death in 1783 was com- 
memorated by Bishop Taylor of Rochester, who then built 
the Temple on the hill behind Harlevford House as a 
memorial of a long friendship. To the builder of the house 
succeeded a son of the same name, who is the Mr. Clayton 
mentioned by Langley in his ** Hundred of Desborough,” pub- 
lished in 1797. ‘Two years later, however, by the extinction of 
the elder branch he became Sir William Clayton, fourth, baronet 
and owner of Marden. Sir Kenrick had been foilowed by his 
son, Sir Robert, who, like his predecessors, long sat in the 
House of Commons and was a strong supporter of Fox. With 
him, however, the Parliamentary connection of the Claytons 
with the borough of Bletchingley ceased, for he got into financial 
difficulties and sold the reversion of that estate. The Harley- 
lord Claytons sat for Great Marlow, so the loss of Bletching- 
ley did not greatly disturb them when in 1799 they came 
into Marden, which became the chief seat. In more recent 
times it was destroyed by fire, and the present house is let. 
But some memorials of the Lord Mayor’s home, besides 
portraits of himself and of his successors, are now to be found 
at Harleyford. Such are the very fine set of old Liverpool 
tiles from the Marden dairy which now line the Harleyford 
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Copyright THE STAIRCASE HALL. ‘ 
bathroom. hey are printed with graceful classic figure 
then they are treated with a transparent green pi 
Sometimes the figures are green and the background is 
white, and sometimes it 1s the background that is 

Phe dairy is dated 1730, but the Vlaxman-like purity 
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joyous and enticing pleasaunce which Lady 


perfection of the figures incline one to place the tiles later and display is in the é . 
within the era of | influer Fhe fourth baronet was suc Clayton has evolved out of the old kitchen garden. This 
ceeded by a son w followed the profession of arms, distin- consists of three walled enclosures opening on to the river on the 
guished himself at Vittoria and Waterloo and rose to the rank south, but with tall trees forming a northern bulwark and back- 
of general. He died in 1866, and his vrandson, the present ground. Wide arched openings carry the visitor’s eye from 
Sir William Clayton, inherited the estates. Under his care end to end of the whole space along a broad path which, in the 
Hlarleyford retains all its original features, and at the same time middle ef the central enclosure, widens out into a grass rotunda 
is a delightful mode me. Almost his only alteration and set with a boy’s figure carrying a sundial and edged with seats. 
addition to the decorative eme consists in the many apt and This long and dignified wav is framed by a rich profusion 
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suggestive mottoes which he has painted up. Guests are of perennials, bulbs and annuals, of which the selection, the 


welcomed by the reminder that “ A Dieu foy: aux amis, foyer,” arrangement and the cultivation are all that can be desired. 
while the occupants of a spare bedchamber learn that * An lo give a list of them would be to publish a nurseryman’s 
obedient wife governs her husband.” In close proximity to the catalogue, for they are infinitely varied, and include nearly ail 
house, the garden effects do not go beyond stretches of mown the favourite flowers which make borders gay during many 
grass descending to the river bank and occasionally varied by months of the year. Yet there is no spottiness, no botanical 
arches of rambler roses and beds of flowers, such as the illustra- isolation of single specimens. The ample space which these 
tion discloses. Behind the house the broken hill-ground has gardens offer allows Lady Clayton to deal liberally with het 


sylvan groves and woody wildernesses. But the main floral plants and set them broadly and in mass, while the tasteful skill 
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of the gardener permits them to mingle and embrace each other 
without suffocation to the more delicate growths. It is a lay-out 
of the simplest, a gardener’s garden, depending not on archi- 
tecture but on floriculture. There is just enough garden-making, 
just enough straight lines and walls and objects to give point and 


IN THE 


Tue Harpy Brooms. 

T would be difficult indeed to find a more beautiful sight in 
early spring than a railway cutting the banks of which are 
clothed with golden masses of the common Broom (Cytisus 
scoparius), a plant that can fairly claim to be one of tine 
most brilliant and hardy of all our natives. On commons 

and waste places generally where the soil is poor, this shrub will 
also be found, clusters of plants forming perfect sheaves of gold. 
Beautiful as this Broom is, there are, happily, many others 
of even more refined beauty available for growing in our gardens 
and woodland. Tothose whose soil is of a poor, sandy character, 


= > Bh . 


A BANK 


these shrubs are indispensable, for it is in such soil that they 
luxuriate and give their blossoms in abundance; indeed, the 
Lsrooms will grow well where very little else in the way of shrubs 
can be induced to exist, and for this reason should be largely 
planted where the soil conditions are as described above. 

Again, we find the various members of the family differing 
considerably not only in the colour of their flowers, but also in 
dimension and the forms they assume; hence one may fairly 
claim that there are kinds suitable for gardens of all sizes and 


gi 
for almost every position in the garden. ‘The small, procumbent 


varieties are excellent for the rock garden, and even the 
larger types may be utilised there when a bold mass _ is 
desired. 


lt is essential in planting to form large or moderately large 
masses of one kind; solitary plants, in most instances, lose much 
of their beauty. At Kew and other places the system of planting 
large beds formed in the grass in the open parts of the woodland is 
successfully adopted. The large illustrations show one of the 
most beautiful of all the Brooms, Cytisus pracox, utilised for a 
unique purpose. At the back of the plants is a tall Yew hedge, 
in front of which is a bank in which the Brvom is planted, its 
pendent stems, clothed with myriads of creamy white flowers, 
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effect to the general planting, but they are for th the 
plants and not the plants for the sake of them. There has been 
a quite skilful use of the materials at hand, a simple development 
of existing features, and the result is a garden of great charm, of 
considerable individuality and of rich realisation. ? 


Sake ot 


GARDEN. 


OF 


providing a feast of quiet, graceful beauty that would be worth 
voing far to see. 

To those about to plant these shrubs, however, it will be 
necessary to give a word of warning. Owing to the fact that 
they make very few roots, and these of a long, wire-like character, 
they transplant very badly and only very young plants should b 
used. If possible, it is better to purchase these in pots, as ther 
is then very little Planting may be done in lat 
autumn or in early March, or April if from pots. It is essential 
with most kinds to cut them back a third the entire length of the 
for the first two or three years of their 


risk of loss. 


shoots lives, as this 





BROOM. 


the formation of bushy but established 
plants ought not to be pruned severely, though a slight cutting 
back to keep them within bounds is permissible. 
Propagation is effected by means of seeds or 

former for preference where they can be obtained. 
usually sown in spring in pots or boxes of sandy soil and raised 
in a cold frame, potting them up singly in small pots when an 
inch or two high. Cuttings are made from half-ripened shoots in 
August, and planted in a bed of sandy soil in a cold frame and 
shaded from bright sunshine. 


induces specimens ; 


cuttings, th 
These are 


Among the taller-growing kinds, mention must be made of 
two varieties of our native Lroom, viz., Cytisus scopariu 
andreanus and C. s. sulphureus, the Moonlight Broom. The 


first has the same habit as the native plant, but instead of the 
blossoms being pure yellow, the wing petals are blotched with 
a touch of beauty not easily 


brownish crimson, this giving them 


described. Sulphureus has a slightly pendent habit, its large 
blossoms being pale sulphur colour. Cytisus pracox, which is 
about the earliest to bloom, has already been referred to. 
One of the most graceful is the white Spanish Broom, 
Cytisus albus. This forms a large bush six feet or more high, 
and is one that may be planted as an isolated specimen 
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Cytisus biflorus produces its rather small yellow flowers in pairs 
and grows about four feet high. It is not so showy as yme, 
but is, notwithstanding, a very useful plant. At the Temple 
Show held recently, « new hybrid of rare beauty was shown. 


This is named C. Dallimorei, and is said to be the first artifice: 


ally-raised hybrid known, its parents being C. albu and ( 
yparius andreanus. In size the blossoms are midway between 
those of its parents, the colour being creamy white and rosy 
I 1 
lhe following varieties, owing to their dwarf and, in some 
tances, prostrate habits, re especially idapted for the rock 
iden or other positions where low-growing shrubs are required 
{ytisu Ke Wwe , creamy white; C. Beann, golden yell ay 
( decumbens, rich yellow, very dwarf; C. leucanthus, a 
rare plant of dwarf tature and _ clothed vith creamy 
white blossom C. purpureus, rosy purple; a d C. versi 
color imilar to the preceding plant, except that the flower 
I paler in colour, Th first three mentioned produce 
ng, thin, prostrate stems, which, when allowed to fall overa 


t 
niniature precipice in the roc k garden, are enabled to show their 


{ oms to the best po ble advantaye. F. W. H. 


Hikatu Patu 


LHUSk whos wdenit it une ways restricted by the presence ol a poor, 
mdy soil, such as exists in many of the districts in the South of England that 
ire among the pleasantest to live in, place where the natural tree growth 1 
Birch and Scotch Fir and where the natural ground growth | Heath and 
Bracken, can take advantage # these otherwise unpromising conditions in 
everal way One of these ts the making of paths of the Heath itself It there 
Bracken with the Heather, the round. which in any case would have to be 
dug, must be trenched. a ome of the Fern roots go deep, or rather it 
hould be what gardeners call bastard-trenched This means that, instead 
{ burying the top spit under the lower one, the under spit broken up 
md leit in the bottom Ihe reason | this is two-fold—tirst, that in such 
es the peaty lis usually thin. with pure sand underneath, which it is not 
rable to bring to the toy mad ‘ ndly, that the top spit contains the 
ith of Heath seed that is to form the new path. After trenching. the ground 


firmly trodden, raked level with the wooden rake, rolled and then left to 
tself In the econd year it will be covered with a multitude of tiny Heath 





plant In later years the path hould be mown once a year after flowering 
\s the Heath cannot grow upward it throws out short lateral shoots that 
flower in August and show in the ma icharmit carpetotl i low-toned pink 
Of the ordinary wild Heaths, the common Ling, Calluna, is the best and the 
ne that most readil ikes a ul turf G. Jexyul 
SEEDLING PINKS I. Stevenson IN THE ROCK GARDEN. Copyright 
The time if Pink blossom is again with us, and there is no sweeter 
eason of the year in the garden than when the seedling forms open their pretty, a rich fragrance comes from the flowers. rhe plants in time become almost 
many-coloured, fragrant flower It is astonishing what apathy is shown to certain naturalised, seedlings springing up all over the garden, so that advice upon 
flowers, with no reason whatever on account of any want of beauty, and the owing is almost needless Ihe seed, however, should be sown in light, well- 
edling Pink must be numbered in this class of neglected plant I appreciate drained soil, and when the seedlings have formed sturdy little tufts, plant them 
them even more than the fringed white and the well-known double formes where they are to flower. I have a long margin of them to the mixed 
Mrs. Sinkins, Her Majesty and other The flowers are not so large, but their border, but I like to see them in any odd corners for the sake both of flower 
xtraordinary abundance atone if one may use uch an expression, for any mcd leat, ¢.. 
vant of size, and the multiplicity of shades is almost bewildering. The fringed Sweet Peas in EarRty Juni 
petal ire borne tems that rise well above the dense blue-grey growtl 
md there are doubl emi-double and single forms, of a colouring that vari The cold wet weather early in May had a bad effect on the youn 
irom white to a warm lila while the cent drenche the irden in the warm pants, mad its ravages were clearly evidenced by curled foliage and slow 
mmer eveni and even when th wn shines full on thi ithering of tuft stunted growth Even now in many instances the plants are failing to grow 


freely, and where this is so it will b« 
idvisable to give a stimulant just to 
help them over the crisis \ quik k 
acting manure, not generally recom 
mended for Peas of any kind, is 
nitrate of soda, which, under the 
conditions referred to above, will do 
much good if properly applied. It 
should be finely crushed and 
scattered on each side of the plant 
at the rate of one ounce to each 
yard of the row, or in about this 
proportion if the Sweet Peas are 
planted in clumps. It must not 
touch the foliage, or injury will be 
done. Unless the weather at th 
time of application is showery, the 
nitrate should be well watered in 
Usually an application of this kind 
will induce that vigorous growth so 
much desired and without which it 
is impossible to obtain first-cla 

flowers. Another cultural item that 
usually calls for attention at this 
time is the training of the growing 
shoots. For convenience the stakes 
or other supports are usually placed 
outside the rows or clumps, and il 
allowed to grow as they wish, the 
shoots will push their way up inside 
the supports, with the result that 
they become crowded, and _ the 
flowers, when they open, are difficult 
to gather. A little attention now 
will obviate this trouble. The 
majority of the shoots ought to be 
brought outside the supports and 





secured there, if such a thing were 


T. Stevenson THE BANK AND THE PERGOLA. Copyright found to be necessary, with soft 


tying material. H. 
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LITERATURE. 


SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 

AST week-end I took to the country with me a tiny 
library, or rather bookshelf, of volumes which Messrs. 
Routledge have published under the title of “ Epoch 
Marking Books.” A rose by any other name would 
smell as sweet, and these volumes, so tastefully and 
quietly bound, so well printed and so handy in size, may possibly 
find a new public, in spite of being branded with the oft-misused, 
much-hackneyed phrase, “ epoch marking.” One would like 
to have the general editor under cross-examination in regard 
to the precise meaning he would have us attach to this phrase, 
and what were the principles on which his selection was made. 
“Epoch marking” is a phrase affected by a certain class of 
reviewer, and it is also well known in the advertisement descrip- 
tions of books, but it is difficult to map out epochs in the history 
of thought. Time does not consist of separate epochs joined 
together, but, as we know, it is a whole, bound together by the 
thread of human development. Everything grows and nothing 
comes suddenly. Revolution comes as the end of one growth 
and the beginning of another. Religion, too, has had its genesis 
and period of growth. Ecce Homo, the opening book of the 
series, is probably not read to-day anything like so much as it 
deserves. When it came out in 1865 it was read far more 
than it deserved. When a religious book has a populat recep- 
tion it is almost sure not to be good. Professor Seeley, the 
author, had many claims to attention. He was of transparent 
honesty and a good writer, one whose knowledge of the English 
tongue was reinforced by a mastery of Greek and Roman litera- 
ture. Whatever else may be said about the book, its English 
remains a delight. But for the task of setting forth the 
Founder of Christianity as a man his qualifications were few. 
Renan, in whose footsteps he was travelling, was much better 
equipped. Seeley does not appear to have had any interest 
in the historical criticism of the Bible. The “ epoch-marking ’ 
writer on that point, if there was one, was Bishop Lightfoot of 
Durham, who, without allowing the fact to interfere with his 
faith, shows uncompromisingly that, for example, the Sermon 
on the Mount was made up of sentences that were hung in 
Jewish temples before the Christian era. Yet Professor Seeley 
took these precepts as so many keys to the character he was 
studying. His analysis of the teaching itself was unworthy of 
it, for he did not recognise that the great point aimed at was 
inner peace. It was a priceless gift with which the early martyrs 
could go singing to the stake or to the lion’s den. But every 
great precept only sets out a way of attaining this end : 





Lay not up for yourselves treasures upon earth, where moth and rust doth 

corrupt, and where thieves break through and steal; but lay up for yourselves 
treasures in heaven, where neither moth nor rust doth corrupt, and where 
thieves do not break through nor steal. 
It is going to the heart of the matter. Do right and no harm 
can befall you, because your spirit will rise above all evil. Do 
it without self-consciousness. Solomon in all his glory is not 
to be compared to the lilies of the field. There is a kingdom 
within you which will yield peace if it only be mastered. It is 
the deepest philosophy ever promulgated, because in going 
beyond the act to the thought it gets to the very root and begin- 
ning of things. But Professor Seeley rather missed the spiritual 
and seized the mundane side of the teaching and pointed to the 
successor of David rather than to the lordship of the mind. 

At any rate, in this domain the ‘ epoch-marking ” book, 
if there was one, was ‘‘ The Descent of Man,” not Ecce Homo, 
as Seeley practically acknowledged when he followed the latter 
with “‘ Natural Religion ” instead of the sequel he had promised. 
The theory of evolution, which has steadily extended into every 
department of thought, has changed, entirely changed, the 
point of view. Yet it could not change “ the eternal verities.”’ 
Take up another book of the series, The Thoughts of Marcus 
Aurelius, and how different is the effect! Ecce Homo is 
obsolete. Marcus Aurelius is as much a living force to-day 
as he was a hundred years ago. It is still, as Matthew Arnold 
finely said, a book to light up morals. The Roman Emperor 
resembled the Galilean in that he reposed his strength on tran- 
quillity and clearness of spirit. Listen to his solemn view of 
life, an island, a mere spot between two etern‘ties. “ Stars, 
silent over us, graves under us silent.”” But it is in no pusillani- 
mous spirit, for, be the time brief or prolonged, he says ener- 
getically : 

Short is the little which remains to thee of life. Live as on a mountain. 
Let men see, let them know, a real man, who lives as he was meant to live. If 
they cannot endure him, let them kill him. For that is better than to live as 
men do. 

As has been said, the books are delightful in themselves, 
and criticism is only directed against their being strung on such 
a thread as “epoch marking.” How good it is, for instance, 


to have a new and pretty edition of William Blake, how good to 
read again the comments of W. B. Yeats! It is verv pardonable 
that the latter should take an extreme and very high view of 
his subject ; but the statement that Blake was first of the moderns 
to sing the joy of Nature is to us meaningless. The note has 
never been absent from English poetry since the monks of Reading 
sang as a part song that composition by one of their number, 
“Sumer is icumen in Lhude sing Cuccu.” In “ the spacious 
days of Queen Elizabeth ” Nature was hvmned as it never had 
been before nor has been since, and if during an arid century 
the moralisation of Pope had triumphed, well, it was a material 
age, and poetry was affected like everything else. 

Against The Seven Lamps of Architecture the accusation is 
that it did not mark an epoch. If his generation could have 
taken seriously Ruskin’s cry, ‘ Do not let us talk of Restoration. 
The thing is a lie from beginning to end,” whose treasures would 
have been spared to the English people ? On this Mrs. Meynell 
makes an apt comment, which seems to play havoc with the 
claims of this book to be epoch marking : 

Because of this and other disobediences, it is to be supposed that the 
respect paid to this great work ot Ruskin’s early prime is offered to his art of 
words rather than to his art of thought. It is much to be wished that the two 
were not thus put asunder. But it must be confessed that Ruskin himself 
distinguishes them—somewhat too much by an excessive eloquence, And thy 
injudicious reader seizes on the slight occasion afforded him by this trespass of 
the mster’s early eagerness and urgency, to make an unlawful and disastrous 
division, expressed a thousand times by the ‘ admirers 
one another to say that they love him little for the things he says, but much for 
his manner of saying them 


of Ruskin who repeat 


Mrs. Meynell writes with great judgment and discrimination, 
but the result is to show that Ruskin was not a great thinker, 
only a man of letters, and a rhetorician at that. The picture 
she draws of the last phase of his life proves this to the hilt. 
She represents him as ceasing any longer to tend the lamp of 
beauty and at the same time losing that obedience to the teach- 
ing of his forefathers which he had acted on and inculcated in 
his books. ‘ Inchoate” is the only word that can describe 
his last writings. The balanced eloquence of his prime had 
ceased to be any care to him. His delight in phrase had passed 
away, and his “ sure and certain hope” had withered. Such, 
in sum, is the conclusion at which Mrs. Meynell arrives, but she 
does not seem to see that it absolutely contradicts the theory 
that The Seven Lamps of Architecture is an ‘ epoch-marking ”’ 
book. It may be prized for its cunning and skilful phraseology, 
but the thought that inspired it is already in decay. Ruskin 
played a great part in his time, but he never became identified 
with that new world of thought which was opened up by the 
physicists. 

The other books of the series are library books, and the, 
only cease to have a living interest because the strong original 
thoughts in them have long ere this been absorbed into the 
national, or even into the universal, thought. The Ethics o/ 
Aristotle and Bacon's Essays are good to read, but it is impossible 
that they can ever again have a thrilling interest. There are two 
beoks which we cannot pass without mention, although we have 
not space to discuss them at length. One is Comte’s Positivism 
and the other Lessing’s Laocoon. Both of these works have 
produced a great intellectual effect. That of Comte brought 
into shape the floating materialism of his time, and Lessing, on 
account of the Laocoon, has been called the “ father of German 
literature.”” These two volumes go further than any of the 
others to justify the title chosen for the series. P. 

rHE OLD MISTAKE, 

Hypocrites and Sinners, by Violet Tweedale. (John Long.) 

THE book with a purpose, especially the feminine book with a purpose, almost 
invariably shipwrecks on the same rock. A thing asserted is not necessarily 
convincing: a thing shown is almost invariably so. In her new book, Violet 
Tweedale makes the old mistake. It is concerned with the earnest and worthy 
purpose of showing up the stupidity and hypocrisy of certain very prevalent 
forms of a very ugly Socialism; but to make all the fools, villains and wantons 
in the story Socialists, and all the noble, simple peopl> anti-Socialists, 


is to. achieve precisely — the opposite effect te the one intended 
Life’s lessons, clear though they may be, invariably reveal them 
selves through much that seems to point to exactly the opposit 


conclusion; and if a_ picture of life is to have any value as such, its 
lessons must be shown in the same way. Otherwise this tale of a Nonconformist 
minister, passionately desiring the material salvation of the people, and driven 
to his fall by a political adventurer and a society adventuress, both of them 
“ Socialists,” is a vigorous conception; and the minister’s sane and saintly 
wife and daughter are two very attractive women. Much of the political 
description is clearly done at first hand. 


FLOWER-LIKE STORIES 
Country Neighbours, by Alice Brown, (Constable.) 
TO say of these short stories of American country life that they are lke the 
stories of Mary Wilkins is to say no more than that one primrose is like another 
Slight as some of them are, each strikes a note of its own, sweet and truc, and 
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| nd sint H First Wife,” he Silver Tea-set"’ 

A Poet , , " t est; but the most engaging of 

" t t httl \ Flower of April,” who was so lovely that 
men st their heads over her, and so terrified and bewildered by them that 
every essay only drove ber breathless to her mother The most intimate 


love of Nature inspires all the stories, and the linking of the village life with the 


country-side to which it belon s done with touches of lovely description ; the 


ly tale that perhaps fails of its effect is the one entitled ‘‘ A Grief Deferred.” 
I} tor’ faw ian wi thru her grief away literally day by day, refusing 
to face it lest e should mad of it, till, by a strange chance of circumstance 
there i longer a grief to fa is finely done up to the point of the man’ 
turn Bu t » faithful and spiritual a trance of life no man should have 
be illowed t reak, and the foot of the complacent, successful, much-married 
Senat Gilma t heavy for the picture he enter Phe storie f American 
village life are at the posite pole of existence to the tales of the gross decadent 
xaggerat f ty that come from the same continent und it is well to 

eml that t » Amer i 


IH ROMANCE OF THE SEA 


Told in the Dog-watches, by Fra lr. Bulle (smith, Eldes 
THE ris f trut rm the i “tori md sketches of Mr. Bullen’ not truth 
ubroidered or 1 lasaba but truth unaltered and actual Too little do 
the land-dwelle f the lands real what horror and wonder, what tragedy 
ind hardship ive e to the making of that Stor f the Sea which has been 
» largely the Stor f England They will find it het they will find her 
it the relat f th eas and the country must be in the future a 
ell as what it | beet n the past Mr. Bullen repeats not once not 
twice the varnin he ha given elsewhere i to the meaning of her 
reantile mat t | land, and his words have the weight of actual 
ywwled I} ! k has not only the romance of the revelation of sea 
facts and law nd storie trange past words and interesting as only trut‘') can 
be, but it has also the adled interest of an often unconsciou elf-revelation 
The realisition of the early lile of this past-master in marine literature come 
th a shock of surpr even to those who knew its main facts before, and 
perhaps the chief wonder in a host of wonders is that through such experiences 
t cruelty and hardship as made up the life of the little lad, he should have kept 
i m unshaken heart, and such a store of wisdom and tenderness, as are 
evidenced here. Perhay nothing between these cover reaches the heart 


directly as the story of Mr jullen’s desperate and often fruitle efforts to save 


cats on vovave vhen they and their strange love for him were all he had 


to comfort h 
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A TALE Ol THE MEXICAN WAR 
Nathan Burke, by Mary S. Watts. (Macmillan.) 
rHE labour involved in writing this long and interesting book must have bw« 
great, but we congratulate Miss Watts upon a real success. The styl " 
reminiscent of Thackeray; but it is no slivish imitation. Friendly, human, 
discursive and humorous, it creates its own atmosphere with a_ very 
clever illusion and, following its own laws, fills in with countless clever 
touches a vivid picture of the life of an American provincial tow» 
in the middle eighties Th Mexican War occurs during its progress 
It was a war undertaken in order to seize Texas and California, 
whatever other reason may be given, and it is chiefly interesting to 
the historian as being the military school of the great leaders—Lee, Grant, 
Stonewall Jackson—who were afterwards to become famous in the Civil 
War But Miss Watts makes the times live again for us through the 
mouth of her hero, “ Fighting Nat Burke,” and the old lessons as to the 
uselessness and lack of discipline that even the finest courage cannot retrieve in 
volunteer forces, and their endless je ilousies, between soldier and politician and 
oldier and soldier, stand out vividly once more Burke himself is, perhaps, in 
his creditable passage from chore-boy to judge and general, almost too per! 
it hero; but the host of minor characters in the book is admirably done. Mr 
Ducey, espec ially, is one of the best character-studies of a certain type of woman 
that we have come across for many a day, and some of the others run her very 
lose for humour, acumen and faithfulness of portraiture 


BOOKS TO ORDER FROM THE LIBRARY. 
Simon the Jester, by W. J. Locke. (John Lane.) 
lold in the Dog-watches, by Frank T. Bullen. (Smith, Elder.) 
Country Neighbours, by Alice Brown (Constable ) 
The Dogaressas of Venice, by Edgcumbe Staley. (Werner Lauric.) 
Life and Letters of W_Iliam Beckford, by Lewis Melville. (Heinemann.) 
A Mediaval Garner, by G. G. Coulto (Constable.) 

A LIST OF NEW BOOKS WILL BE FOUND ON PAGE xcl 


FRIENDS OF THE POOR 


would be a curious question to discuss which animal is of 
the most service to the poor man. Probably the majority 
of votes would go to the donkey, of which we illustrate a 
capital specimen. Needless to say, he comes from Ireland, 
where, at any rate, the countryman is much more 
dependent on his donkey than he is in England. On this side of 
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BE. L. Turner 


the Channel the useful “ moke”’ is essentially the costermonger’s 
beast of burden. ‘There is a great deal to be said, however, for 
the other friend of the poor we illustrate—the goose. As 
will be seen, the flock photographed were out on a common, 
and where common-land is available geese are probably 
the most profitable livestock that poor people can _ possess. 
Before the Enclosure Acts were passed, the old woman 
who lived in a cottage and derived her livelihood from 
keeping geese on the common was a typical inhabitant of 
the English rural districts; but after the common had been 
“stolen from the goose,” the practice of keeping these useful 
birds fell into desuetude as far as a great many districts were 
concerned. Nowadays there are here and there men or women 
able to derive a livelihood from the accident of living neat 
land on which the geese may be kept. Of course, this is 
different from the custom in Lincolnshire, where there are entire 
districts in which goose-farming is carried out on rented land. 
There is one situated not far from Somersby, on the land adjacent 
to the brook that figures so much in Tennyson’s poems. The 
industry is still profitable, although it 1s said that the taste for 
roast goose has for some years past been paling before that of 
the victorious turkey. 


THAMES 


FISHING IN 
THE SEA. 


4 HE ordinary conception of sea-fishing takes the shapes 
of using heavily leaded hand-lines, or at any rate 
stiff sea-rods, from a boat anchored in deep and 
turbulent water. Punch has long since familiarised 
us with the victim of such sport, vomiting over the 

side of the boat while the boatman eats and drinks the lunch. 

Now, although much of the best rough fishing is still to be had 

under some such conditions off the Cornish Coast, where those 

who fear a ground-swell are debarred from catching the best 
fish, the modern advance in sea-angling, particularly in the 
direction of finer tackle, has brought within reach of the amateur 
many a good fish that, in the old days of coarse gear, was meat 

only for the nets. . 

The grey mullet is one of these. For generations the Italians 
and other nations dwelling on the shores of the Mediterranean 
have been catching grey mullet on the rod; but in this country 
these fish were, until perhaps twenty years ago, rarely taken 
except in the seines, the reason being that these shy and sensi 
tive creatures could not be deceived by the very apparent 
dangers of the old-fashioned tackle then in use. Even to-day, 
with the finest of tackle and the most cunning of baits, the 
angler finds the grey mullet a hard nut to crack, and it would 
be easy to name half-a-dozen harbours between the Foreland 


COMMONABLE 


LIVESTOCK. Copyright 
and the Land’s End in which, though frequently seen in numbers 
these fish have never once been taken on rod and line. It is 
a fish of old quays and bridges rather than of promenade piers, 
for it does not as a rule love the disturbance caused by tramping 
feet and fussy paddle-boats. Its haunts are for the most 
part in muddy docks and weed-grown backwaters. It is the 
roach of the sea, and in each locality it has its favourite baits 
rhus, beside the estuary of the Arun, at Littlehampton, you 
must use a fine gut paternoster, baited with rag-worms, and 
the proper time to make a bag is soon after daybreak of a July 
morning, when the tide is high about nine hen, fishing from 
the old Beacon, or from the lower vantage of a boat moored 
against the harbour works, you will catch a lot of wrasse, and 
maybe a good mullet or two. At the Passage Bridge, Wey 
mouth, you must use macaroni, for the mullet that linger unde: 
the shadow of Portland are vegetarians. Where the bubbling 
Lyn rushes down through fairy dells to the embrace of the 
Bristol Channel, there is nothing for it but float tackle and a 
fragment of the soft roe of herring. Different, again, from all 
these is the small bait of white parchment, which one angle 
at any rate has used with great success of an evening from the 
Lizard rocks. These are but few of the many ways devised 
by long-baffled amateurs for at length getting the better of a 
fish that is a regular Will-o’-the-wisp for leading you on a wild 
voose chase. Yet there is one wholly different from any of 
them and wanting only the orthodox punt and rypecks to repro 
duce the conditions of a day’s Thames fishing for roach or dace 
Indeed, in all the gamut of sea-fishing I know of no other method 
so nearly identical with ordinary punt-fishing at Teddington 
or Marlow. 

It is beneath the extension of Margate Jetty that thi 
peaceful style of sea-fishing, as unlike the ordinary notion of 
that sport as shooting snipe from stalking deer, is practised 
Generally speaking, as has been said, the gentle mullet object 
to the hum and bustle that we may assume fill the under-world 
of waters in the immediate vicinity of popular piers. Yet 
every rule has its exceptions, and the jetty at Margate, surely 
one of the most popular and populous on all the crowded South 
Coast, is a very Mecca of mullet, which browse en the rich deposit 
ol peas, potatoes and other waste food sent down, day after 
day throughout the season, from the eating-house overhead 
in showers like those of manna. Every hungry mullet between 
Dungeness and the Thames must be attracted by such particles 
as float east and west on the tide, and they come to stay, for 
nowhere else is such a banquet spread for their benefit. They 
get to love Margate Jetty as epicures love the Fishmongers’ 
Hall, and if you can only put up with the crowds and shrimps 
of that much-favoured resort, you should go to Margate if you 
want to catch mullet that will beat you everywhere else. On 
the principle of ‘‘ Where the bee sucks, there suck I,”” you cannot 
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do better than seek the mullet where the mullet seeks the peas. 
\t five on a perfect July morning, just about three hours before 
high water, you may step aboard your boat, walking out on 
the soft “ ros,” in which much of the mullet’s natural food has 
its home. Your boatman has a sack of bran and a pailful of 
soaked bread and barley-meal, which he will presently knead 
in balls of ground-bait and drop quietly in the water at intervals 
during the morning’s sport. In five minutes the boat is under 
the jetty and moored fore and aft across the tide, so that 
the current sets away from you. And now you get out your 
tackle, a ten-feet cane rod with very large rings, a Nottingham 
reel, used preferabiv without the check, and sixty yards of fine 
cilk line. which is ail the better tor a previous dressing in boiling 
vaseline to make it glide smoothly through the rings Then 
comes a small slider-float, which enables you to fish any depth, 
as, when you strike, the fleat merely runs down the line so that 
you can reel the fish close in. The outfit is completed by six or 
nine feet of single gut, on which is pinched just lead enough to 
keep the floet nicely cocked, and a single smail hook. The hook 
is baited with very clean Eread paste. The bait is made up only 
moderately stiff, as .t 1s desirable that you should knock it off 
every time vou strike, in order that the particles may sti!l further 
help to keep the mullet round your swim. Ground-baiting, in 
fact, is everything in muliet-fishing under these conditions. 

Having put the tackle together, you first quietly plumb 
the depth and se adjust the float that the bait may just move 
clear of the bottom. A little piece of rubber-band on the line 
keeps the float from working too far up it. Then you lower 
your hook and float and let the latter go away, paying line 
gently off the reel, until it is getting near the next lot of piles, 
when you strike sharply (to knock the bait off), reel in and bait 
again, letting the float go over the same ground da capo. You 
can fish in this way comfortably until two or three hours after 
high water, but the best of the sport will be when the tide is 
slacking off, as at other times the float travels too quickly 
over the ground for the bait to do itself justice with such 
deliberate tasters as mullet, who will on no account be hurried 
over their meal 

All of a sudden, when the float is perhaps halfway over 
the ground, you notice that it is checked for an instant. Then 
you must wait just another second until you see it bob, and 
then, with a quick turn of the wrist, flick the hook home in the 
fish. It is so easy to write this down, and it is so easy to do 1t 
all wrong, missing fish after fish, striking too soon or too late 
Still, success will come in time, and then the fun begins. Not 
every mullet hooked under the jetty comes into the boat. A 
mighty plunging is the immediate sequel of hooking a fish, 
and it requires judgment to keep the kicking fish away from 
the ironwork, round which it would cut your line in the twink- 
ling of an eye. Like Richelieu, you must negotiate far and 
near, and it is only with a well-studied combination of firmness 
and tact that you can hope to tire out a big fish and get it to the 
landing-net before the hook comes away. The sport is excellent. 
| have caught mullet of three and four pounds there, and can 
honestly say that on such tackle their capture is most enjoyable. 

The difficulty of catching them varies a good deal. There 
are days on which they bite so tenderly that even residents 
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Ine Entry ror THe AMATEUR CHAMPIONSHIP, 

r is rather curious, but, on the whole, rather as should be wished, that the 
entry for the amateur championship was not larger than it is this year. 
It is satisfactory, because it is quite large enough, in view of the appre- 
hension that the entries might become so many that a scoring preliminary 
test might be soon needed to reduce the tournament to such numbers 


as could settle their difference within a reasonable space of time. Hoylake 
is so central, so accessible either from North or South, that it seemed more than 
likely that the numbers would at least go over the two hundred. As it was, 


they stopped nearly fifty short of that, and the unfortunates that had to do 
battle on the Monday were not many It is possible that we have to thank for 
this alleviation of the stress the beneficent regulation that none who receive 
points in the handicap of the club from which they enter shall compete—that 
none shall play who are not at “ scratch” or below it—though we do hear of 
gallant aspirants specially joining a club where the scratch man is one who might 
be given a point or two in more exalted company, so that he may enter as at 
scratch from that club which has a less lofty standard. However, if the entry 
it Hoylake was not as large as we have known, it left nothing to be desired in 
its quality It is rather hard to say where we should have looked for a name 
to make it more representative 


Berore tHe PLAY BrEGAaNn 
In spite of the competition being at Hoylake, where there are such men 
who call each blade of grass by its name as Mr. Ball, Mr. Hilton and Mr. Graham, 
the favourites—that is to say, those whom the amateur bookmakers put in at 
shortest odds—were the two Scots, Mr. Maxwell and Captain Hutchison, who 
came to such a very fine finish in last year’s championship at Muirfield. Mr. Ball 
was said to have taken up with motor-cycling instead of golf, which seems only 
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who have acquired great skill in this fishing do not hook mor 
than one fish in every half-dozen bites. At other times the 
fish are in such reckless mood that, before you realise what 
has happened, the mullet is away with the hook and you cannot 
very well lose it, even with bad fishing, for the steel is in its 
jaw up to the shank. Where the skill comes in, then, is in 
keeping the fish away from the piles. In calm weather, also, 
fishing is much easier. When there is much wind, even though 
the ironwork of the jetty breaks most of the force of what Dr 
Johnson or someone equally pedantic called the “ voraginous ” 
waves, the lop on the water plays tricks with the float very 
misleading to the inexperienced eye, with the result that the 
fisherman is continually striking purely imaginary mullet, 
wasting his bait and probably, what is worse. frightening any 
fish that happen to be cruising round the hook. 

When the tide has turned, the boat is cast loose and moored 
so that you face the other way, always with the tide setting 
away from you to take the float along. The bread for the 
hook is, as has been said, made up not too firm. Some of the 
local experts flavour it with aniseed or sugar. It may be that 
the aniseed renders it more acceptable to the fish. but there 
could not very well be any advantage in dipping it, just before 
it goes on the hook, in castor sugar, for this must almost cer- 
tainly be washed off in its passage through the water. More- 
over, I have seen so many plump mullet taken with plain, 
unflavoured paste that I doubt whether such ingredients help 
much. 

For this Thames fishing in salt water, then, I think a special 
charm may be claimed. It is, compared with the majority 
of methods practised in the sea, so restful. He who watches a 
painted float, his very soul hanging on the moment at which 
it shall next disappear from sight, attains the absent-minded- 
ness of the contemplative Buddha, surely a desirable frame of 
mind for the summer holidays. As an angler, he has the con- 
solation, when he does catch a mullet, of having outwitted 
a really suspicious fish and under conditions all in its favour. 
Even those who, from long acquaintance with the jetty at all 
stages of the tide, know every yard of ironwork, whether above 
water or not, often lose a fish round the piles, and the stranger, 
to whom all portions still covered are mere guesswork, must do 
his best and just trust to luck. It is no good trying to jockey a 
big mullet into the net until it has had a run for its money. 
The smaller fish may, of course, be swung out ‘of the water, 
but anything over two or three pounds must be treated with 
respect, or there will be a parting of the ways. 

So handsome a fish as the mullet gives promise of agreeable 
moments at dinner; but it should be eaten, if at all, in Lent, 
when you want to mortify the flesh. For pleasure, I would as 
soon eat hake. Mullet cannot correctly be described as taste- 
less. It would be better if it were. But there clings to it a 
muddy flavour recalling that of a roach from a small pond. 
True, you can stuff it like a pike, with a good flavouring ol 
herbs, and serve it with a sauce that only an artist can brew. 
So, for the matter of that, M. Benoist could stuff and garnish 
a dogfish, and the result might be pleasing in the extreme. 
But the ordinary cook is not to be trusted with grey mullet 
Or, if so, let her eat as well as cook it. F. G. AFLALO 


GREEN. 


HUTCHINSON. 


another sign of his perpetual youth (for who but a boy could find fun on a motor- 
cycle ?), Mr. Hilton was said to have recovered nearly all his old splendid form 
and Mr. Graham was giving evidence of all being right with him by knocking 
the ball round in such scores as 71 and 73 in his practice matches. But it Is 
not of the amateur championship that we can speak in the historical tens 
The International deserves a word—and several words 


Tue INTERNATIONAL. 

The more interesting side was the English, because they had some new men, 
and some young men, in it. There was Mr. Hooman, whose golfing career 1s 
known ; there was Mr. Woolley, a player of great repute and steady achieve- 
ment in the Midlands ; and there was Mr. Mitchell, of whom nothing was known, 
except that he was of that great golfing family of the name that plays on Ashdown 
Forest, and that he drove furiously. He had the great bad luck to break his 
favourite driver two days before the International match, and drivers so rarely 
break in these times that this was rather a tragic thing for a young player fresh 
in the lists. But it is the leading players that demand attention first. It really 
seems as if Mr. Ball could not, in these days when the burden of the years must 
begin to make a difference, quite hold his own with Mr. Maxwell. He “ never 
looked like a winner,” in the Turf phrase, and the Scot won an easy victory here 
Mr. Hilton balanced this by beating Captain Hutchison. The golf in this 
match was good, and Mr. Hilton had the upper hand right along; but he did 
not hold his advantage quite as tight at a crucial point of the second round as 
he would have held it in the old days. Still, Captain Hutchison failed to take 
the few chances given, and lost by a couple of holes. Mr. Lassen looked for a 
while like beating Mr. Graham; but as soon as the Scotsman found his real 
gaine he came right away, and won as he liked, avenging his defeat of last year 
it Muirfield. Mr. Hambro was far from being at his best in the first round with 
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Mr. Andrew. The latter gave nothing away, and even in the second round, 
when Mr. Hambro showed his true form, he never let anything slip. This, too, 
was an easy victory for Scotland. With Mr. Laidlay’s win from Mr. Darwin, 
making Scotland three to the good, the successes of the North ceased, and England, 
winning the last four matches, just came in ahead. Perhaps Mr. Darwin was a 
little hardly treated. He had been chosen, at the first, to represent his country, 
but had declined, as he did not feel in form. Then Mr. Pollock, also one of the 
chosen, was unwell on the morning of the match, so Mr. Darwin consented to 
take his place. Mr. Laidlay led him by four on the first round, and though he 
worried this down to two in the second round, Mr. Laidlay went away again, 
and won easily. Let us leave till the last the best match of all. Of the last 
four players three were new men. he other, Mr. Martin-Smith, played very 
good golf, and was altogether too good for Dr. Scroggie, who played at the last 
moment in place of Mr. Gordon-Simpson, who was indisposed. Mr. Harris also 
found a man too good for him—on the day, at least—in Mr. Woolley, and Mr. 
Mitchell's performance really was a great one, outplaying at every point of the 
game, except only in the long iron approaches, Mr. Guy Campbell. He plaved 
with perfect ease and nerve, and won by 7 and 6. Seeing that he has hardly 
been away before from his native Ashdown Forest, it would not be possible to 
praise this too highly But the match of all matches, on which the whole thing 
turned, and was still in the balance to the last hole of all, was Mr. Hooman’s 
with Mr. Blackwell. Mr. Hooman had the 
lead at luncheon by two. One up going to 
the fourteenth, he won that hole, which he 
had seemed likely to lose, making him two 
up with four to go Mr. Blackwell won 
the next. Then Mr. Hooman, short of the 
sixteenth hole bunker in two, pitched over, 
and holed off his approach, while Mr. Black- 
well, far over in two, took five. Two down, 
with two to play, Mr. Blackwell did a 
wonderful three at the seventeenth, laying 
1 very long approach close to, but Mr 

Hooman, quite unshaken, did the last in a 
faultless four, and won England the Inter 

national for the second time only since its 
mstiitution 

PRACTICE GREENS. 

On the strip of turf in front of the 
club-house at Hoylake are several holes, at 
which, all day long, aspirants tor the 
championship may be seen practising 
assiduously Why they do so it is a little 
hard to say, for the tur: is rather lumpy 
and bumpy, and if the ball is struck quite 
straight and truly it is unlikely to go into 
the hole. It would be hard to conceive 
anything more likely to put a player out ot 
conceit with the real greens and with 
putting in general; but still the practisers 
persist. To practise putting is an ineradi- 
cable trait in human nature. Nevertheless, 
we remember one occasion when this 
practice green at Hoylake was of distinct 
use. It was at the championship of 1898 
and Mr. Hilton and the late Mr. Tait were 
to meet in the third or fourth round, It 
was to be the match otf the meeting. Mr 
Hilton was then open champion and the 
excitement was intense. We remember 
very well seeing Mr. Tait playing a series 
of putting matches on:that rough, bumpy 
little green, and hearing his answer in reply 
to a question asto his game: “ The putting 
isn’t quite right yet, but it will be this after- 
noon.” Sure enough in the aiternoon he 
holed out with admirable steadiness and 
won that famous match very easily. 

Tue Vicrorious Ray. 

During the time of the amateur cham 
pionship the professional golfer is, com 
paratively speaking, in eclipse. Mention 
however, must be made of one extr 
ordinarily fine performance, that at Bram- 
shot of Ray, who won at the professional! 
meeting there with scores of 73 and 70 
When it is considere | that Bramshot is not 
in the very least bit short, that there is the 
thickest of heather, the spikiest of whins, 
the most impenetrable of fir woods at one sick 
or other of the course, it is clear that thes 
scores of Ray’s are extraordinarily good 
Of all the professionals, so far as we hav 
yet seen them this summer, Ray is, perhaps, 
the one we should pick out as being absolutely at the top of his game. After 
him—a good long way after—came Hepburn and Johns, with scores which 
would have looked very good if Ray’s had not come in front of them. Hepburn 
1s another who seems to have been playing his very best game, or something, 
perhaps, a little b.t better, for a long while now. Tom Ball was for once dread- 
tully disappointing, and that on his new home course; but to be on one’s own 
course is not always such a big advantage as it sounds. One is apt tu set 
one’s self so very high a standard and grow discontented too early when the fives 
creep in too freely among the fours 

Mr. CLive LAwWRENCH 

Mr. Clive Lawrence is a very fine golfer who, more is the pity, almost 
entirely confines his golf nowadays to the North of Scotland. At Nairn his 
name is one to conjure with, and he is as near as may be invincible over that 
pleasant course. In the South he seems now to play comparatively seldom. 
He has played for the Bar against the Stock Exchange and won his match in 
that strenuous contest. He is also to be found at Woking occasionally, but 
not half as often as he ought to be. He played for Cambridge in 1896 and 
1598, and tovk part in two historical University matches. The year of the 
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halved match at Wimbledon was 1896, and two years later came the 
historic snowstorm at Sandwich, when the matches had to be finished in Stygian 
darkness and upon a course covered with snow. Mr. Lawrence is a thoroughly 
good player with all his clubs, but it is, perhaps, in his short pitches and in his 
putting with a light putting cleek that he is at his best. Anywhere in the 
neighbourhood of the ereen he is one of the most artistic of golfers. 


SOME BIRDS OF A 
NORTHERN STREAM. 


O county in England has more picturesque streams 
than Northumberland, and the Coquet is probably the 
best in the county from the Nature-lover’s point of 
view. It rises in the hill country, and sweeps down to 
the sea, an ever-widening and an ever-deepening stream, 
passing now through high walls of rock and now 

through level meadows on its way. One of the great charms of 
this beautiful river lies in its abundance of bird-life, and perhaps 
the most charming bird is the 
dipper, or water-ousel. Every few 
hundred yards of river has its pat 
of dippers. South Country readers 
cannot number this interesting bird 
in their avifauna, and I will, there 
fore, describe him for them You 
are gazing in a shallow portion of 
the river, out of which stones 
project here and there Suddenly 
a bird appears to issue from the 
water. It is the dipper, which has 
been searching for minute insects, 
crustacea, etc., as is his habit He 
is like a large black wren with a 
white waistcoat—-a very plump bird 
and about the size of a thrush 
Every now and again you will see 
him plunge into the water and run 
along the bottom. He can remain 
under for nearly a minute, but a 
few seconds is his usual time. How 
he sinks and raises himself at his 
pleasure is as yet an_ unsolved 
riddle. 
His nest is rather difficult to 
discover, placed as it often is behind 


some waterfall. Another favourit: 
spot which is often chosen is a 
hole in a bridge. I know one such 
bridge where the nest can be looked 
for with certainty any April. This 
nest is a large structure, of which 
there are two distinct parts \ 


thick platform of green moss is laid 
on the spot st lected for the nest 
in the centre of which is built a 
cup of fine grass. \ dome is then 
built over the grass, of fine moss 
rhe bird gains entrance to the 
nest by the side, through a_ hok 
about one and a-half inches in 
diameter, but rather oval in shape 
Four or five white, spotless, thin 
shelled eggs are usually laid, and 
hatched in about seventeen day 
time. The song of the dipper may 
be heard at almost any time except 
the month of August, sometimes 
September as well. Why he should 
cease singing in these two months | 
do not know. The song is of a 
ao very wild character, uttered in 
Yanni snatches, 
Another bird which one cannot 
pass, over 1S the grey waxtail 
It is quite common on the Coquet, 
and may be seen any day on 


particular spots on the river 
Some places appear to be never 
visited by it In August parties of six or seven of these birds may 


be seen; in fact, one of the most noticeable features of the river 
in August are the little trips of wagtails—grey, yellow, pied and 
white—which may be seen Ihe white wagtail is the rarest of the 
four. The nest is seldom found, though the old appear regularly 
with their young, and are most noticed then. Yellow and pied 
wagtails are everywhere, and their name is legion. The Coquet 
becomes a roaring torrent in winter, and “ spates’’ come down 
frequently at all seasons. Thus the banks are high in places. 
Among the knotted and twisted tree roots which project from these 
banks is the very best place to search for the nests of all the wag 
tails. The yellow wagtails are not so partial to water, but they 
often nest in these banks. I have found the ring ousel, or mountain 


blackbird, nesting here also. This bird is not nearly so common 
as the dipper, being not often seen, except in the hill country, 
where it is common. The nest is like that of a blackbird, though 
neater, and containing more sheep’s wool as a rule, The usual 
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number of ¢ is four. and they are practically indistineuishable 
from those of the blackbird fhe bird may be known from the 
dipper | its more slender form and the crescent-shaped whit« 
mark in the place of the dipper’s wholly white chest 

there i i heronry at Harbottle whence herons com 
down the river nd are often espied standing, ever watchful, in 
ome sheltered nook of the stream \ small island which I kn« 


LIK: 
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is a much-frequented habitation of these birds. One may generally 
be found there, and I have occasionally got within a few yards of 
the bird, so intent was it on fishing. The water-bailiff complains 
of the harm done to the trout ; but do they do much harm? I[ am 
inclined to think they feed as much on small mammals as on trout o1 
other fish In one which I dissected I found a nearly whole water 
vole. They are interesting birds and should not be shot. J, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


\BATING THI FRAMP NUISANCGI 
fo tne Epiror of Country Liri 


1 I ( try Note gipsies in the i¢ for May 21st with gre 

terest, a vas rather amused, on going to church next day in a little count 
llave. t , the biect brought before me again in a very different light The 
ra ‘ rd were very era grown and neglected, and apparently 
pla d of the village childret But among the general 
tichine Iw t ! e mound ered with a lattice-work of common 
bria ” , 1 dow wr the grave, had just burst into leaf and draped 
ie with a eres tl e effectually keeping the children at a distance. Whik 
Il was admit the ‘ ty of some rustic mourner, the vicar approached, and 
1 wa terested. told me the history of the briar veil It appears that 
vears a there 1 perpetual encampment of gipsies on the village green 
These peopl la a une for petty thet though very few could be brought 
komme to them, but other e they were inoffensive if left alone ind since the 
quarrel of one is the quarrel of the whole tribe, the villagers did not seek their 
wequainta One day the viear was much surprised to have a visit from a 
member of t camp, a man of thirty, who explained that, although he had been 
married in due ' the stick,” his wife had qualms as to the validity 
i her marriage, and 1 t be done” in churel The vicar consented 
wd the weddin vas celebrated The tribe turned out in their brilliant best 
to honour the oceasior md each man wore as a wedding favour a huge single 
inflower Shortly afterwards a ld was born and the poor bride died, and the 

ipsie t ll th the poli ere compelled to leave the common 
Before the vent. however, the husband of the dead girl came to the vicar and 
isked peru t ver her grave » that the children should not play on it 
und the network rail vas hi heme The gipsies left the neighbourhood 
md none of them ss ever returned with the exception of this one man, who 
for the last ten years has made a yearly pilgrimage to the village, paid his respect 
to the vicar and tended his grave, never staying more than a night in the place 
1 the irift wa wain oF ye unknown itinerary of hi wh Truly 

it take ‘ fall ris eve to make a gan t gipsi O.M 
lo rue Eprror o Country Lirt 

Sir l have read with interest your leading article on the above subject in yout 
number f the 4th ult., and regret you did not advocate abotishment, instead 
f abatement {il nuisance All the while these wretched people aré pet 
mitted to wander up and down the country without means of subsistence and 
to gom and t f casual ward and as long as they receive gilts of money 
mad food fi the labouring classes, we shall be subject to this national disgrace. 
Phis question i portion of the vast one considered by the recent Poor Law 


Commiuissiot uid it seems to me quits clear that to deal with it effectually the 
only remedy is Detention Colonies, where treatment both curative and dete: rent 
wou'd be administered to all those convicted of grave moral defects, which 
wou'd, of course, include habitual criminais and drunkards It is now possibl 
to abolish destitution just as we have fouad it possible to abolish plague and 


typhus and negro slavery and the labour of little children in cotton mills, and 


because the problem i » vast there is no reason why a solution should not be 
uttempted. We have at hand the scheme embodied in the Minority Report 
of the Poor Law Comm on which, if carried out, would, in my opinion, 
alleviate to an enormous extent the misery and degradation so prevalent in out 
midst lr. Hamitton Fox 
PUBERCULOSIS 
fo rue Eptror or “ Country Liri 


SIR In England the desire to eradicate tuberculosis from the livestock of the 


wintry is becoming apparent; but so far the movement seems chiefly to be a 





private one on the part of individual owners and others particularly interested 

the matter The Wensleydale district of Yorkshire would bid fair to being 
the first to adopt the tuberculin testing on an extensive scale Promoted by 
the Wensleydale Pure Milk Society 1 co-operative combination of farmers 
und milk consumers, represented by influential gentlemen in the North, including 

ember if the medical profession the movement has progressed steadily 
during the last three years A number of farmers supplying the society with 
nilk can boast the possession of herds of cows, all of which have passed the 
tuberculin test, while others are rapidly freeing their herds of those cows which 
have not passed the test Some of the farmers are now buying their cows subject 
to their passing the tuberculin test, and any animals that fail to do this are re 
turned to the vendor within a specified time At different farms scattered up aid 


down the beautiful Wensleydale district can now be seen herds of cows which on a 
close inspection will be found to be ear-marked with a metal button, on which 
is engraved the initials of the Wensleydale Pure Milk Society and also a numbet 
indicating the cow which has passed the test What has been done in Denmark 


can doubtless be done in England, and as the dread scourge ol tuberculosis or 
consumption is being stamped out in human beings, so it can doubtless be done 
in the case of cattle also rhe incentive required is doubtless some State aid 
compensation to the farmer for losses experienced X 
POTASH 
fo true Eprror or Country Lirt 
Sir,—Can you enlighten me on the subject of Potash? Twice this season I 


have observed good results from the burning of twigs and undergrowth on the 
land. Some of my hedges had to be trimmed [he trimmings were collectel 
in small heaps and burnt. Wherever this had been done the grass in some 
cases, the corn in others, show luxuriant growth rhis I take it is due to the 
potash in the wood ashes. Can you tell me if there are varying degrees of 


potassium in different trees? I have ash and oak and hornbeam-chest:. ut 


in the undergrowth of the hedges and woods. Which wood gives the most 
potash? The undergrowth itself in the shape of faggots is almost worthless for 
sale.—Essex RESIDENT. 

[Potash is a very valuabie manure for such plants as beets, potatoes, fruit 
trees, vines and other starch and sugur producing crops. It usually gives the 
best results on poor or sandy soil or in any soil that has been overcropped for 
a considerable time. Soil deficient in lime is not likely to be benefited by 
potash to any great extent. It is, as our correspondent assumes, the most 
vaiuab’e plant food found in wood ashes, a fact that has long been recognised 
by gardeners. All hedge trimmings and other worthless wood that arises should 
be burned and the ashes applied to the land in autumn. Generally speaking, 
wood ashes contain about half as much potash as kainit. The following are 
the quantitics of potash found in the ashes of the trees to which our corre- 
spondent refers, taking 100 as a basis: ash, 16°02 ; oak, 14; hornbeam, 15'o2: 
horse chestnut, 23 Ep 


A. DESTRUCTIVE WEED 
To tHe Eprror or “ Country Liri 

Sik,—Could any of your correspondents tell me what to do with my grass? | 
have spudded every daisy and dandelion out of it with my own hands. I am 
rather proud of my lawn, but now I discover a nasty, creeping weed choking out 
the grass, and when I claw it up it seems to come from a mossy bed rhe turf 
is nearly forty years old, so I am afraid the suggestion will be “ Dig it up and 
resow it,” but I am too old to begin again, so will be grateful for any hints that 
will prevent it getting any more mossy. I have only about half an acre, but it 
is nearly all grass; not even a gravel walk. So it is very alarming that my out 
tanding feature in garden landscape should be attacked in this manner | 
rave it sand and basic sand list autumn, but it is no better H. STarr Kerr 

If our correspondent had sent a specimen of the weed it would have enabled 
us to give a more definite reply As much as possible of the weed should be 
raked out with an iron-toothed rake, and this will also destroy a considerabl 
quantity of the moss. If the weed has broad leaves, an application of lawn sand 
might destroy it rhis sand is a special preparation and makes the grass look 
brown for a short time after it is applied Sowing clover would not be likel 
to do much good Ep 


THE SEA-EAGLI 


fo tHe Epiror ot Country Lit 
Sir,—The enclosed photographs of a sea, or white, eagle were taken by me on 
April 7th on board the R.M.S. Caronia when about four hundred and twenty 
miles west of the Fastnet rhe bird seemed exhausted, and remained perched 





FOUR HUNDRED MILES FROM LAND. 


on one of the boat davits for about half-an-hour It is, I believe, an uncommon 
thing to see an eagle so far from land and on a modern ocean liner JOHN 
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BUSHY v. BUSHEY 
To tne Epitror or “Country Lire.’’] 
Sir,—In common with the daily Press, you have fallen into the error of spelling 


the Hampton Court Bushy as Bushey. This is leading to great confusion. 
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the huntsman of the Eskdale Hounds, slipped and had a nasty fall 
The treacherous scree at once gave way and carried him quickly dow) 
towards the lake, other stones rolling and sliding on top of him \ 
stretcher was brought and Porter was with difficulty taken to the 
Wastwater Hotel, and later to his home in 
Eskdale Fortunately, the accident was not fatal 
But Porter is seriously bruised and haken 
by the severe fall Hunters have often had 
narrow escapes on this dangerous fell It i 
awe-inspiring to look from the top of the Scree 
to the sullen steely water more than one thousand 
feet below, of Wastwater, our deepest lake The 
Serees are only accessible at two or three points, and 
are generally avoided if possible because of the cruel 
crags and ever-shifting, dangerou md treacherou 
scret ( B. WoopLey 


ROOKS (?) BRINGING ACORNS FROM 2 
LONG DISTANCI 
[To tne Epiror or “Country Lire.’’) 

Sir,—I should be very much obliged if you or any 
ot your reac could enlighten me in regard to a 
curious thing that is going on on a common neat 
where I live The extent of the common is some 
five hundred acres Ihe whole of the surface 
covered with ant-hills, and on the tops of nearly 
all of them are to be seen the husks of acorn 
Sometimes there is only a sing'e husk, sometim 
there are two or three and occasionally many 
more Ihe husks are not to be found excep 
on the ant-hill Now there is not a single tree 
of any sort on the common, except one or two 
willows near some ponds. How do the acorns get 
there? The answer given is that the rooks bring 
them from under the oak trees in neighbouring 


woods, and that they crack and eat them on the 


THE NEW MASTER OF THE ESKDALE AND ENNERDALE tops of the ant-hills; that they do this on the 


Bushy is noted for its chestnuts, and shou.d not be confounded with Bushey, ar 
old village adjoining Watford, noted as the abode of Sir Hubert von Herkomer 
and his one-time school of painting and now for the school of Miss Lucy Kemp 
Welch. I am glad to see that Bartholomew’s latest map adheres to the o!d 
spelling in Bushy Park It would prevent much confusion if you and your 
confr.res also wrote the Middlesex place Bushy and the Hertfordshire 
Bushey. The map-makers are all right as far as I know and the Press wrong 
EDWARD JOHN SLINN. 
HALLEY’S COMET. 

To tHe Eprror or “ Country Lire.”") 
Sir,—It may interest some o! your readers to hear of two curious incidents that 
took place on Sunday evening last while I and several others were enjoying a 
clear view of Halley’s Comet. When the comet was at its brightest, owls 
began to hoot, and a couple of foxes by the river Tyne, about a quarter of a 
mile off, commenced their peculiar call. These sounds lasted as long as the 
comet was vis ble, and then entirely ceased. One of the owls, a female, was on 
a large tree just above where I was standing. The comet was brilliant for quite 
half-an-hour, and a wriggly movement, like that of asnake, wasat intervals clearly 
discernible. The brilliancy gradually faded, and by ten o’clock (it commenced 
about 9.20) no trace of it could be seen. I am accustomed in summer to be 
out late and early, and yet had never heard owls and foxes acting, as it were 
in concert together. Is it possible that the comet can have had anything to 
do with it ?—Wiutu1aM Liste B. Coutson. 

THE ANT-NUISANCE 

fo tue Eprror or “ Country Lire. 
Sir,—We are very much troubled with ants in the house, more especially in 
the kitchen and scullery. They swarm in cupboards and high places, where the 
boiling water cure, which is invariably recommended, 


cannot be applied. Even on the floor I have not found it 
altogether efficacious. For every ant we kill a dozen seem 
tocome. I should be very glad if anyone could suggest a 
remedy for the plague.—F. L. 

It is rather difficult to rid the house of ants if they 
have taken to mounting the walls, but a saucer of turpen- 
tine put in the cupboards ought to have the desired effect 
If the smell of turpentine is objected to, as it probably 
will be in pantries and cupboards where food is kept, a 
big sponge of the coarse-holed variety should be wrung 
out in water and lightly sprinkled with sugar. The ants 
will collect in the sponge, which can then be .dropped into 
boiling water.—Ep.] 


SQUIRRELS AND TREES 
To tHe Epiror or “ Country Lire. 


” 


Sir,—The greatest damage done by squirrels to trees is 


“rong young conifers, such as abies and piceas By 
climbing these the animals frequently break the young 
leading shoot, and the tree is thus maimed for life. This 


can, however, be prevented to a great extent by securing a 
moderately stout pole to the young tree, so that the end 
rises well above the leading shoot. The damage to chest- 
nuts by eating off young shoots would not be serious unless 
the trees were young, partially formed specimens.—H. 


A HUNTSMAN’S FALL 
[To tue Epiror or “ Country Lire.”’| 
Srr,— Foxes have done much damage recently among the 
lambs and Herdwick sheep at Wasdale Head and neigh- 
bourhood. A party of hunters started for the Screes on 
Saturday morning, where they found a brild with som« 
cubs. While proceeding to dig them out, Will Porter, 


top because it is safer they can keep " 
better look-out The writer saw oaly one case in which the husks of the 
icorns were deposited on the level ground between the ant-hills In that cas 
th re w.re many hu:ks together, some dozen or so, and on examination he could 
see that they were just at the entrance to the burrow of a_field-mouse The 
supposition of the writer is that, as stated, the rooks hring the acorns in order 
to eat them on the tops of the ant-hills, that in a certain number of cas they 
are disturbed when so doing, and that they then drop the acorns and forget 
about them The mive come along and collect thege neglected acorns, carry 
them to their nests, and when they have been eaten, turn out the husks, which 
are thus observed to be close to the entrance, and ngt upon the tops of the ant 
hills as is the case generally, The rooks are said to bring the ac: rns quite a 
It is not as 
Why do not the rooks eat the acorn 
where they find them? They do not bring them to the common to crack them 


long distance. Why do they come to the commoyg to eat them? 
if they nested there, for there are no trees 


in any way, because, of course, the tops of the ant-hills are quite soft Phere 
seems, however, to be no other explanation of the presence of the acorns than 
that they are brought by the rooks, unless, indeed, you or your readers can 
kindiv suggest one Corvus 

SINGING ON THE GROUND 
To tue Eprror or “* Country Lirt 
Sir,—Tte following may be of interest to your readers, as I fancy the incident 
is rare \ blackbird, which has a nest near my garden, constantly sings on my 
oak fence, and on several occasions he has flown down to my lawn in the 


middle of his song to feed, and then has burst into song again while still on the 


ground, alternately feeding and singing three or four times before finally 
resuming his position on the fence and finishing his song. Is it not somewhat 
unusual for a bird to sing on the ground ?—C, B. Wyprants 

[The occurrence is not very rare.—Ep.] 





CUBS CAUGHT ON THE WASIWATER SCREEFS, 
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\ NEST ON A _ STAIRCASI WINDOW 


lo tHe Eptror of Country Lit 
SIR I think perhaps the accompanying picture may be of interest to some of 
uur reader It shows a thrush sitting on her nest, whicl is will be seen, ha 
been made on the stone ledge of a staircase window Evidently privacy was not 
it this pair of birds required, or they have great trust in the inhabitants, a 
they have chosen a spot almost over the md only entrance to the cottage ; and 


through the window they can see ind be seen by, anyone who mounts the stam 

Many and various are the remarks made by the pa ers-by. Some have prophe ed 
the nest being blown away, and suggested different ways of making it safe; but we 
have left the birds 
to carry out their 
own sweet plan, 
knowing well that 
‘art may err but 
Nature never.”” 
lo make it secure 
they have cun 
ningly contrived 
to twist a_ few 
trails of the Vir 

ina creeper 
round the nest, 
and the leaves are 
now unfolding, 
which, together 
with the litth 
birds, who have 
also made their 
appearance daily 
mecreases the in 
terest shown in 
this novel nest 
ing-place.—- LINDA 
BEAUCHAMP 


NEST 
BULLDING 
fo tue Eprror 

Sir, With ill 
lue courtesy, I 





am not quite in 
remarks on Birds and Nest-building” 
in your issue of May aust He states that he believes that the periods 


concord with several of Rusticus’s” 


of nest-making and laying differ almo 


indefinitely,” basing his opinion on the 
1dmitted fact that it is extremely difficult to find the first serap or so of building 
material placed by nearly every bird in the intended site of the nest-to-be, and on 
the fact that two pairs of blue tits differed totally in respect of the time each coupk 
took in finishing its home Now, on the first count I quite agree that with the 
original or first nest itis amatter of difficulty to draw accurate statistics as to the 
time spent on a nest ; but, on the other hand, it is quite easy to determine it any 
rate very approximately—how long a bird takes to build a nest for a second 
venture, either after successfully rearing a first brood or in the event of any 
calamity having overtaken nest No. 1 Roughly speaking, that time is a week for 
nearly all birds from the size of a thrush downwards ; this | have proved over and 
over again with many species. But, of course, exceptions occur. For example, the 
nightingale (oneot the fewsmall birds which aresingle-brooded), if accidents happen 
to its nest, as 


s often the case, mice being the delinquents, erects a nest in five 
days, while birds like the long-tailed tit and golderest, which build elaborate 


homes, take as much as a fortnight, and even three weeks, especially for their 


original venture But, then, all species are more leisurely over the first nests 
of the year ; some, indeed, keep their completed nest empty for a week or more 
before depositing their first ege: the robin is very fond of doing this The 
roldfinch usually takes eight days over its nest I have actually seen the first 
piece or so of material placed in its site on several occasions, and found the 
first egg laid on the ninth day On the second count, tits are notoriously erratic 
in their nest-buildir I have constantly noticed it With larger birds, most 


of which are single-brooded, but which—virtually all—lay again if evil ove 
takes their first nest, the interval between nest No. 1 and No. 2 is somewhat 
longer [hree weeks ap 
proximately elapses between 
the destruction of No. 1 
umd a complete clutch in 
No. 2 And this interval 
holds good even for birds 
which make very slight 
nests or no nests at all 
For example, if a peregrine 
falcon loses her first clutch, 
she generally has her second 
laid between twenty - one 
and twenty-five days later 
and peregrines never make 
any nest, nor do kestrels, 
and with them, again, the 
interval is about three 


weeks I remember one 
kestrel, however, which, 
after losing five eggs, went 


m laying straight away 
with only two days’ interval 
the normal interval be- 
tween the dropping of each 
egge—between the loss and 
the first egg of the new 
clutch. And I remember 
the same thing with a 
raven, only in this case 
the eggs were laid every 
lay. And this brings me to 
the laying periods The 


general rule is this. All small VINE-PRU NING 
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birds, from the thrush downwards, lay an egg every day, and that generally in 
the early morning, between'2 a.m. and 6 a.m.; and, indeed, the great majority 
of the larger birds lay every day, the notable and constant exceptions being 
the birds of prey and the owls. The usual interval between the deposit of 
their eggs is two or three—and generally two—days, though I have known as 
much as a week elapse in the case of the buzzard, while with some of the owls, 
particularly the barn owl, an interval of a week or ten days constantly elapses 
between the second and third egg laid or the third and the fourth. Many of 
the Limicole are most erratic. Here is a good instance—the ringed plover. Now 
I have known all four eggs laid in as many days; again, two may be dropped 
on consecutive days and then forty-eight hours skipped before the production 
of the first of the final brace (this is quite a common trick with the plover tribe). 
With several nests the intervals have been most extraordinary. For instance, 
I remember finding two nests on a certain May 12th, at which date one held a 
single egg, the other a brace On the morning of the 14th (I had inspected both 
several times late on the 13th) the two were in the same state, though in the 
afternoon the “two” nest held a third egg Next day, the 15th, there were 
still three in the one, but now two in the other, and not until the 19th did the 
latter contain its third egg. Neither bird laid a fourth egg, but one of them, 
whose treasures were destroyed by a crow, eventually produced four eggs in 
a like space of days. Again, some birds’ ovaries always seem in a state of readi 
ness to lay. The exceptional cases of a kestrel and raven have already been 
cited, and those were certainly unusual—for those species. But the sparrow 
hawk, starling and wryneck, among some few others, may often be “ bled.” 
Normally, of course, the sparrow-hawk lays from four to six eggs, the starling 
from four to 

six eggs and the 

wryneck from six 


to ten eggs. 
And yet, if the 


eggs are removed 
judiciously(Lhave 
never personally 
done it with the 
wryneck, though 
with such aruffian 
as the sparrow- 
hawk and so 
common a bird as 
the starling I have 
had no qualms of 
conscience), 1. 

always one or two 
being left for the 
bird to lay to, 
these species will 
frequently pro- 
duce, in the case 
of the first two, 


dozen, and in 


the case of the 
wryneck as many 
as twenty, eggs or 
m or ¢ JouN 
WaLro.ie-BonpD 


AN IFALIAN 
APRII 

lo tne Eprror, 

Sir,—I send you 

photographs of 





two of the com- 
monest scenes ol PKUNING OLIVES, CASTELLO VECCHIO. 
Italian country 

life which meet the wayfarer’s eyes, scenes of men pruning their vines and 
cutting their olive trees As you pass along the country-side in April 
there is a terrible absence of singing birds. Ihe Italian “ sportsman” 
has accounted for most of the warblers; he does not even spare a lark! 
But in place of them some of the trees in every field are alive with peasants 
busy pruning their vines 
who occasionally break into 
rough melody. They are, 
for the most part, courteous 
fellows, with fine sunburnt 
faces and a certain Tuscan 
grace, though the sunshine 
of April, 1910, or indeed 
of most Italian Aprils, is 
not strong enough to make 
or mar a complexion, and 
a good half of the month is 
devoted to rain. Almost 
every cornfield has its rows 
of pollarded elms ; the vines 
run up the stunted branches 
and project beyond. They 
are then tied together two 
and two and their ends 
are turned down. Olive 
pruning is also a picturesque 
process, for in Italy there 
is always a vivid contrast 
between the grey-green 
olive boughs, with their 
glistening white edges, th« 
vivid corn shoots below and 
the solemn cypresses, which 


photographs show the olive 
shoots falling amid the corn. 
Both of the views are near 
Siena.—M. J. R. 


are never far toseek. The 
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